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LOVE’S MORROW. 


BY A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 

It was but yesterday 
That all was bright and fair; 

Came over the sea, 

So merrily, 
News from my darling there, 

Now over the sea 

Comes hither to me 

Knell of despair, 

“No more, no longer there."’ 


Ah, gentle May! 

Could’st thou not stay? 

Why hurriest thou so swift away’ 
No—not the same, 
Nor can it be— 
That lovely name— 
Ever again what once it was to me; 
It cannot, cannot be 
That lovely name to me. 


I cannot think her dead, 
So lately, sweetly wed: 
She who had tasted bliss, 
A mother’s virgin krss, 
Rich gifts conferred to bles 
With costliest happiness. 


Broken the golden band, 
Severed the silken strand, 
Ye sisters four! 
Still to me two remain 
And two have gone before. 
Our loss, her gain, 
And He who gave can all restore, 
And yet, O why, 
My heart doth cry, 
Why take her thus away? 


{ wake in tears and sorrow; 
Wearily I say 
“Come, come, fair morrow, 
And chase my grief away.” 
Nigh+-long I say, 
‘Haste, haste, fair morrow, 
And bear my grief away.” 
All night long, 
My sad, sad song. 


“Comes not the welcome morrow,” 
My boding heart doth say; 

Still grief from grief doth borrow. 
“My child is far away.” 
Still as I pray 

The deeper swells my sorrow. 
Break, break! the risen day 
Takes not my grief away. 


Full well I know 

Joy’s apring is fathomless, 
Its fountains overflow 

To cheer and bless, 
And, underneath, our grief 
Wells forth and gives relief. 

Transported May! 

Thou couldst not stay; 

Who gave, took thee away. 
Come, child, and whisper peace to me; 
Say, must I wait, or come to thee? 

I liet to hear 

Thy message clear. 


“Cease, cease new grief to borrow!” 
Last night I heard her say; 
For sorrow hath no morrow, 
*Tis born of yesterday. 
Translated thou shalt be, 
My cloudless daylight see, 
And bathe, as I, in fairest morrows endlessly.” 


Concord, Jan. 4, 1880. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


This item explains the absence of the 
usual article of T. W. H.: 


The editorial contribution of T. W. H. 
comes to hand too late for publication this 
week, the delay having proceeded partly 
from the pressure of public duties, and 
partly from an occurrence beneath his roof 
which will give him a new tie to the ‘‘Wom- 
an Question,” and that increased interest in 
it which belongs to the father of a vigorous 
young daughter. 


~~ 
oe 


LETTER FROM MIRIAM M. COLE, 





Eprrors JouRNAL:—I am ashamed of 
myself that Ihave not sent a word to the 
JOURNAL or to you, but the fact is, I have 
nothing to say on the subject of Woman, 
her rights or wrongs, privileges or disabili- 
ties. Ever since I found out that I belong 
to the down-trodden sex, I have tried ina 
quiet way to make my female friends see that 
they are in the same miserable state, but to 
no purpose. I can Jay my hand on my 
heart and say, not one woman has started 
on the straight and narrow road leading to 
Equal Rights, led by me. Either I have 
not an abused look, or my logic is con- 
temptibly defective. 

In all of my wanderings, the Fates have 
not decreed that I should haltamong people 
believing in a woman’s right to do more 
than her great-grandmother did. I have 
been forced to fan my own enthusiasm and 
sit alone by its mild blaze. You can see 
that it is next to impossible to start perspi- 
ration in such an atmosphere; one can only 
postpone freezing. When I read of your 
faith and Col. Higginson’s, I wonder the 
Atlantic Ocean is not fairly peppered with 
mountains! Talk of grains of mustard 
seed! Why your faith is ten times larger 
than the pod itself! 

In Ohio, the opposition would argue the 
question, not in love but in wrath, so mutu- 
al indignation kept us alive to the subject; 
but here, no one has heard much about the 
affair, and the little they have heard, the 
men whittle into shavings{and then go away 
whistling and leave me to pick up and 
burn the litter. It is as much as your repu- 
tation is worth to be known as a pronounc- 
ed Woman Suffragist, and I have not 
strength for the contest, being numerically 
few, against so many. I think you once 
made a raid into this State, with your best 
generals and ammunition, but I cannot find 
even your battle-fields, and as for the 
killed you ought to have left behind you,— 
well, there is not a vacant chair, that I 
know of in this part of the State, made so 
by you, and not one is pensioned because 
of wounds received in action. What did 


-| you do here, anyway? An enemy was 


never in better spirits, with every inch of 
ground they held at the outset. Were you 
playing a farce in Vermont? 

We are stopping in a distinctively rural 
district, where everybody is a farmer or a 
farmer’s wife, and I say without fear of 
contradiction, that these women work more 
hours, with less reward in the shape of 
books, pictures etc., than any class I know 
of. To these places, lecturers rarely come, 
and the only chance, with few exceptions, 
women have to learn anything new, is at 
church. How good this is, anyone can 
judge, when he knows for clerical talent, 
about six or eight hundred dollars a year is 
paid. Men, on this salary, cannot afford 
mental journeys into new fields; they must 
stay at home in the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, and wear the old clothes handed 
down from generations back. Sunday ser- 
mons do not open up new vistas, more than 
Monday washings, 

The young people ‘‘go away to school”’ to 
some Village Academy, in which there is no 
public library worthy the name. They 
study little beside text books, and the aver- 
age teacher in this part of New England is 
hostile to reforms, especialiy those of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, so scholars are trained 
in old ideas. I clipped from the New York 
Tribune a paragraph from a lecture by Mrs. 
Livermore, in which she says ‘‘the girls of 
the East study harder than those of the 
West. They dig and delve intellectually,” 
&c. This may be true of Boston, but it is 
not of Vermont. The western girls whom 
I know, areas hard students as those in 
this vicinity, beside having the ‘‘wide 
awake enthusiasm” of which Mrs. Liver- 
more speaks. What is true of one city or 
section of country is not true of another. 
I reiterate what I have often said before, 
that a Boston reformer is incapable of judg- 
ing the world of women at large. It is not 
a difficult thing to be an optimist in a State 
where every town has at least one woman, 
if not more, like Miss Eastman, Mrs. Howe, 
Mrs. Cheney, Lucy Stone and scores of 
otifers, not to mention the men like Col. 





Higginson. But to believe in the possibili- 


ties of women in a great State where only 
half a dozen mild-flavored-in-speech-women 
believe in it themselves, or care anything 
about it, is a task to try souls. The Jour- 
NAL reflected a little upon ‘‘H. H.’’ because, 
while she does not endorse Woman Suf- 
frage, yet she meddles in politics, writing 
upon the Indian question, but “H. H.” 
lives beyond Athens, and though an Athe- 
nian, yet she knows she is a lone peak 
among her sex in Colorado, and nothing 
short of a volcanic eruption can throw the 
average woman near her. ‘‘H. H.” has 
neither time nor talent for being such an 
agent, so she suns her owr brow and leaves 
her-sisters in the shadow, where they prefer 
to be. Who blames her? She sees women 
as they are, averse to voting, satisfied with 
laws and law-makers, sharp in their com- 
ments on the strong-minded, obstinate in 
their convictions; or they are women whol- 
ly ignorant of the desired reform, for whom 
a Kindergarten school must be established, 
in order to put the matter in a plain light. 

When one lectures over the country, one 
meets a few of the best progressive people, 
but behind them, is an army of conserva- 
tives, whose nameis Legion. It is my fate, 
as I said before, to dwell among the ‘‘legion,” 
and you need not blame me, if Iam not at 
white heat on the subject of Woman Suf- 
frage. 

This unpardonably long letter, written to 
let you know I have nothing to say of in- 
terest or profit to those whom my soul lov- 
eth, isatan end. I came hither to Ver- 
mont nearly two years ago, for my health, 
and now that I have it, we shall return to 
Ohio in May. For seven long painful years, 
rheumatism has played with me as a cat 
plays with a mouse, but nowI have run 
away from it, and 1 hope I know enough 
to keep out of its clutches. The names of 
Mrs. Mott and Mrs. Cutler, veterans in the 
service of the slave and Woman, are a tower 
of strength to me, though what I write 
sounds flippant and I am ashamed of my 
lack of faith. God made them to be tow- 
ers, and me for a—well, say stumbling- 
block, and if I am a successful block of 
said description, do I not answer the pur- 
pose of my creation? 

God speed the good work and workers, 
is the wish of your old friend, 

MrriaM M. Cote. 

Shoreham, Vt., Jan. 9, 1880. 


ANOTHER HANDFUL OF STATISTICS, 


In a late number of the JournaL, T. W. 
H. shows from statistics that the great ex- 
cess of women in Massachusetts over men 
comes from the widowed class and not 
from the unmarried as heretofore supposed. 

This fact, says the writer, at once increa- 
ses the natural sympathy for this great mul- 
titude, because the single woman in a ma- 
jority of cases has only herself to support, 
while the widow usually has others—some- 
times many others—who depend upon her. 

We infer, from what the writer further 
says, that men have been jaccustomed to 
spéak of this subject in not the most re- 
spectful terms. He says, ‘‘It seems to me 
that all men of right feeling ought hence- 
forward to speak of the excess of women in 
Massachusetts with more reverent thought- 
fulness, now that the census has shown of 
what class this excess is composed.” It is 
not composed of unmarried women but of 
widows, and certainly men of right feeling 
will see that it is no longer a subject for 
ridicule and jest. 

Sixty-four thousand women in the little 
State of Massachusetts have to support 
themselves, and this too when many of the 
most honorable and lucrative occupations 
are not open to them. What a subject for 
men to jest upon, men against whom no 
occupation is barred, to whom all avenues 
that lead to competence, wealth, usefulness 
and fame are open. Doubtless this great 
multitude of worthy women heed not the 
irreverent, thoughtless sneers of men who be- 
lieve not in the enfranchisement of women; 
but they cannot pass over so lightly the 
kindly proffered sympathy of friends, who 
should know that it is not sympathy but jus- 
tice they need. What so humiliating to a 
high-minded, honorable and superior per- 
son as to be considered an object of com- 
miseration? 

The single women, as a rule, are the in- 
telligent, efficient, capable women of the 
land, who, with but few advantages that 
men possess, have proven not only their 
ability to provide for their own physical 
support, but have, in many instances, edu- 
cated themselves sufficiently to be classed 
with the most cultured intellects in the na- 
tion. 

The character of these women shouldipro- 
tect them from ridicule or commiseration. 
They ask no favors. They consider it 








neither a misfortune nor a disgrace to sup- 


port themselves. They are not ashamed to 
work, The census shows that they have 
not labored in vain, The victory is on their 
side in the great battle they have been 
waging egainst old customs, opinions and 
prejudices which have so long prevented 
Woman from exercising the right to gain 
for herself an honest and honorable liveli- 
hood, 

In Massachusetts there are 510,432 wo- 
men who have some regular occupation, 
874 of these are in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment, 10,295 in the professions, 3522 are 
engaged in trade and transportation, 83,207 
in manufactures and mechanical industries, 
thirty-seven in agriculture and fisheries. 
One hundred thousand women making their 
living outside of domestic and personal 
office. 

Statistics further show that the women 
are more successful in supporting them- 
selves than arethe men. Though there are 
sixty-four thousand excess of women there 
are several hundred more men supported by 
the public. The men convicts outnumber 
the women of the same class by 2816. More 
than eighty-two per cent of the convicts in 
Massachusetts are men. 

These facts even statesmen might consid- 
er thoughtfully. The welfare of the Com- 
monwealth depends quite as much on the 
morality as on the pecuniary prosperity of 
its citizens. Women, especially, should 
examine the statistics found in the census 
reports, as they give much valuable infor- 
mation; showing the occupations now open 
to women, the numbers engaged in each, 
and also those in which women might en- 
gage, with profit to themselves. 

Matitpa HrnpMAN. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 20, 1880. 


> 





TOO HORRID. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—In your issue of 
January are advertised two stories as chil- 


and ‘‘Little Red Riding Hood.” The form- 
er has certainly no refining or elevating in- 
fluence, but rather a brutalizing one; and 
in regard to the latter, I knew a chi!d who, 
after being put to bed at night lay there, 
nervous and trembling, kept awake by the 
fear that his ‘‘auntie,” sitting by the bed, 
would turn intoawolf. The stories are 
called ‘‘classic.” Are classic and desirable 
synonymous terms? A. M. D. 


~~ 
~~? 


SURE GAINS. 


It isnot an uncommon thing for those 
who have come lately into the movement 
for women, to say we are making no pro- 
gress. They advise some bold stroke or 
flank movement, or change of methods, 
thinking that customs hoary with age can 
be cut down at a blow, and that prejudices 
whose roots reach through the centuries 
can be dug out in an hour. 

To all such persons we commend the fol- 
lowing article from the New Bedford 
Mercury: 


If our great-grandfathers could revisit 
the earth, what would astonish them quite 
as much as the telegraph, the phonograph, 
the telephone and the electric light, is the 
position that woman has taken and is so no- 
bly sustaining. We do not refer now to 
women supplying the places of men as 
clerks in stores and banks, and public offices, 
though this would excite not a little sur 
prise. What would maze them most with 
wonder is, women lecturing in public, wom- 
en preaching and filling pastorates, women 
active members of school boards, women 
appointed by governors to responsible posi- 
tions on commissions upon charities and 
prisons and reformatory institutions, and 
women at the polls casting their ballots for 
school committees. The old fellows who 
took the Pauline view of woman’s sphere, 
would be shocked at seeing women officiat- 
ing in the pulpit, practising medicine, con- 
testing with the male sex for collegiate hon- 
ors, and demanding admission to the bar. 
But the returned great dfathers would 
be obliged to accept the situation, as the old 
fogies who survived them are forced to do. 
The logic of events outruns the logic of the 
schools. While men have been arguing 
woman’s unfitness, mentally and physically, 
for certain positions, she has quietly assum- 
ed them and demonstrated her capacity to 
perform these duties. It is a rude shock, 
all this, to onr old rotions about the ‘‘weak- 
er vessels;” but we see no help for it but 
philosophical resignation. We mast _ 
the women a clear field; as ample facilities 
for education as men have; a chance to 
compete with their brothers in every depart- 
ment of life which they choose to enter; 
and equal right with men in voting for 
rulers, in whose administration of affairs 
they have as deep an interest as the so-called 
lords of creation. We say, we must do 
this; and our conclusion is not reached by 
any process of ratiocination, but from a 
conviction that the result is inevitable. 
Revolutions never go backward, though 
likethe watched thread of an entering screw 
they may seem todo so. Women are sure 








to get what they strive to attain, and there 
is an end of it. 


dren’s reading; ‘‘Jack the Giant Killer,” | 


CONCERNING WOMEN.» 


Miss Many E. Cuerry, a graduate of 
Mt. Union College, Uhio, is meeting with 
success a8 a reader, and is much praised 
by the New York Rostrum and Ohoir. 

Mrs. W. Hryps Surrm addressed a moth- 
ers’ meeting in London, recently. Three 
hundred and fifty mothers were present. A 
tea was provided and the meeting was one 
of unusual interest, 

Dr. 8. Ipa Dupiey opened a free dis- 
pensary on the 8th of last September, at 60 
Cabot street. Her book shows a good list 
of names, which indicates a growing busi- 
ness. 

Mrs. WALLING read a paper on coodpera- 
tion before the Cambridge Woman’s Union, 
last week. The ladies listened with interest 
and afterwards discussed the matter, mani- 
festing considerable difference of opinion, 
but as usual pleasantly agreeing to disagree. 
Miss Emity Sruree, of Clifton, one of 
the honorary secretaries of the Bristol 
Branch of the Women's Suffrage Society 
was nominated by the Liberal ‘‘Four Hun- 
dred,” as one of their candidates for the 
forthcoming School Board election. 

Miss Lane, who in the days of James 
Buchanan was mistress of the White House 
and who is now the wife of Robert Johnson, 
a wealthy banker of Baltimore, has recently 
purchased Wheatlands where her uncle was 
born in Pennsylvania, and will there erect 
a memorial worthy of him. 

Dr. Rosa WELT, a young Viennese lady, 
has shown herself to be so learned and 
practical that she has been appointed by — 
her university—that of Bern—assistant lec- 
turer to Professor Pfliger in the branch of 
opthalmology, in which she has made very 
advanced studies. 


Mrs. Mary Wetmore, of Holland Pa- 
tent, Oneida county, N. Y., died there on 
Monday at the age eighty-four years. Sev- 
eral years ago Mrs. Wetmore gave to the 
House jof the Good Shepherd in Utica a 
farm worth $5000. By her will she adds to 
her former large gift $5000 in cash to the 
House of the Good Shepherd and $3000 in 
cash to St. Paul’s Church at Holland Patent. 


Myra CLARK GAINEs is now establishing 
a Congressional boarding-house at Washing- 
ton, where no smoking shall be allowed. 
Mrs, Gaines has bought an elegant site at 
“Highland place,” where Justice Miller, 
Senators Edmunds and Bayard, Professor 
Baird of the Smithsonian and other distin. 
guished men live, and lias an architect at 
work on plans for a dwelling that shall cost 
$50,000. 


E. Appre Hears, of our city, and editor 
of the Boston Beacon, aside from her liter- 
ary work on that publication, furnishes 
short stories and essays for our popular 
magazines, as well as a Boston letter for a 
leading Southern journal. She has. been 
asked recently for two long serials by dif- 
ferent publishers, but her present busy life 
will not permit the time to undertake them. 
He she proposes to give the public’a 

ook. 


Miss Petursson, a daughter of the Bishop 
of Reykjavik, Iceland has lately distin- 
guished herself by making the ascent of the 
great volcano, Hecla, for the purpose of 
making geological observations. Shefound 
that the temperature of the sides of the 
larger craters had considerably increased, 
and from this and other circumstances it 
was inferred that a new eruption is soon to 
take place. The last eruption occurred in 
1845, and there have recently been smart 
earthquake shocks in the island. 


Miss Lypia E. Becker, of Manchester, 
England, attended, by invitation, a meeting 
of the Liberal Association of the Stretford 
polling district, in the Town Hall, Stret- 
ford. In seconding the resolution entrusted 
to her, Miss Becker took occasion to observe 
that she was a disfranchised householder in 
the Stretford polling district of the division 
of South-East Lancashire, and titged the 
removal of the restriction which prevented 
women from exercising the patliamentary 
franchise. The proposal met with the cor- 
dial assent of the crowded assembly. 


Mrs. CHAPLIN AyYRTON, wife of the Pro- 
fessor of Applied Physics at the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, has just re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Medicine at 
Paris. Mrs. Ayrton is one of the ladies 
who after pursuing medical studies at Edin- 
burgh University were denied degrees. She 
afterwards began her studies de novo in 
Paris, going in the interval to Japan with 
her husband. The title of the thesis she 
presented to the faculty before obtaining 
her degree was ‘‘Recherches sur les Dimen- 
sions Générales et sur le Développement du 








Corps chez les Japonais.”’ 
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POETRY. © 
SKATING SONG, =—Sti(‘(C 


To the river! the river! “Away let us go: 
For the icé king has breathed on the strings of its 


lyre. 
Its music is hushed to soft murmurs below, 
But its bright surface sparkles of winsome desire. 
To the river! the river! Away let us go. 


Draw the straps! Draw the straps! for your skates 
mast be fast; 
Ventare not till you've tested the ring of your steel; 
Then away like an arrow from Cupid's bow cast. 
To the left, to the right, forward! left, right, and 








wheel. 
Draw the straps! Draw the straps! for your skates 
must be fast. 
It was thas in the old time, and why not so now? 
Let the youthfal and cheery, a me: ry throng, haste! 
For the moon is now bending her ambient bow, 
And time, like a river, unused runs to waste. 
It was thas in the old days. and why not so now? 


But the fasbions of old time may change, it is true. 
Our girle dreas to brave the most wild wind that 
blows. 
The grandpas on sleds the good grandmothers drew, 
Our girls on their skates even challenge their beaux. 
Yes, the fashions of old time may change, it is true. 


It is fit, it is best, is asymbol we ken, 
That on life’s flowing river so sparkling and bright, 
You cla, noble girls, your high level with men, 
And are able in all things to maintain your right. 
It is fit, it 18 best, this bright symbol we ken. 
This pastime is pleasant, and makes the nerves firm, 
While it tints the wan cheek with a natural dye, 
Aye, it quickens the blood in ite flow and return, 
And wakes @ new light in the lack-lustre eye. 
This pastime is pleasant and it makes the nerves firm. 


To the river! the river! then on let us go; 
For the ice king has breathed on the strings of its 


I 
Its nos is hushed to soft murmurs below, 
But its bright bosom wooes, as with magic desire. 
To the river! the river! Away let us go. 
WHETHER. 
Whether the wind in its wanderings free, 
Passing o’er leaf, o’er flower and tree, 
Chose from them all in its hurried flight 
That which it found most fair and bright, 
I cannot tell; but this Iknow, 
Of all the things on the earth below, 
It fell on the fairest that e’er could be, 
Seek where you may on land or sea, 
For it kissed the face of a little child, 
And played with its ringlets tossing wild. 
Linyered long, then danced away, 
But eddied back with its curls to ploy. 


Whether the sunshine, golden bright, 
Falling down from its wondrous height, 
Strove the fairest that it might find 

In its golden circle to catch and bind, | 

I cannot tell; but this 1 know, 

In its varied wanderings to and fro 

It fell on the head of a little child 

With golden ringlets tossing wild. 

In golden ripples it flickered and fled 

But long it played o’er that golden head. 
Whether Old Time in its hurricd speed 
To the fairest things of earth gave heed, 

I cannot tell; but this { know 

Of all the things earth can b_stow, 

He seized the fairest, the truest, the best, 
And folded it close to his aged breast. 

Too long he held it in his embrace, 

Too rudely he kissed the innocent face; 
For when he passed on, the child was gone 
That so quickly into his armswas drawn, 
And the wind was rough and the sunshine past, 
And a bitter storm o’er the earth was cast. 
And nanght seemed left but folly and sin, 
To the one he left where the chile had been. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 
BY LONGFELLOW. 

I heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 

And mild and sweet 

The words repe. t 
Of peace on earch, good-will to men! 
And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song. 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Till ringing, singing on its way, 

The world revealed from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime, — 

Of peace on earth, good-wiil to men! 


TOIL. 


We must not hope to be mowers, 
And to gather the ripe, gold ears, 
Until we have first been sowers, 
And watered the furrows with tears, 
It is not just as we take it— 
This mystical world of ours; 
Life’s field will yield as we make it, 
A harvest of thorns or flowers. 


MISS SOPHIA’S BABY. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Poor Miss Sophia McAllister was in de- 
spair at finding herself growing old. She 
hated age and all about it. It was sad and 
unlovely and full of unknown horrors and 
lack of pleasures. Comfort and joy and 
hope were far from it. She had rather die 
than become superannuated. She woke up 
every morning with a dull, unspoken sense 
of wishing she had not waked at all. There 
was nothing to do and nobody to do for; 
nobody at whose coming to look forward 
during the day or when the gloomy night 
fell. It might rain or it might shine; it 
made no difference. She wanted to go no- 
where, and there was nobody likely to be 
hindered or helped by either catastrophe 
from coming to her. There was nobody to 
come to her, indeed, but her sisters; and 
they lived a mile away and came only in 
disregard of their husbands’ wishes, the hus- 
bands having thought that Miss Sophia 
ought to give up all the paternal property 
and divide her time between the households 
of her sisters; and Miss Sophia insisting on 
her right to her individuality, to her third 
of the property, and to a life by herself. 











“- had a home, Susan,” said 
Miss ri th geen I always mean to have 
one, if it is only four cedar poles and a 
blanket.” But she peaked and pined and 
dwindled in this home of hers, and began 
to find her only excitement in selecting va- 
rious doses from her assortment of medi- 
cines and in looking for the visits of the 
doctor. 

The truth was that Miss Sophia was dy- 
ing of lonesomeness and ennui in this aim- 
less existence of hers; only in the rural life 
there nobody would dream of calling it 
ennui. As she grew melancholy her nerves 
suffered, and they in turn wrought upon the 
body otherwise. She sometimes said that 
if she could have died at once, and have 
been done with it, it would not have been 
so hard; but this ‘‘hanging by the eyelids” 
was inquisitorial, and on the whole there 
was not much to live for when one had 
passed forty. After that it was only tread- 
ing among graves, anyway. If one could 
but dry up and blow away, ‘t would be de- 
sirable, she said; but this growing old— 
this gradual, open, disgusting decay before 
everybody’s face and eyes! Single people 
ought to die, she said, savagely; and she 
saw herself ceasing even to be a part of the 
race, through lack of sympathy. ‘Those 
who have children,” said Miss Sophia, sad- 
ly, “‘live their youth over again in them 
and need never grow old; but those who 
have none are no better than moving mum- 
mies and ought to be put out of the way!” 
Yet, when Miss Sophia’s nieces came to see 
her, they made such an uproar, and set 
everything so by the ears, as she said, that 
she was heartily glad to have them go home 
again. That she could take one of those 
children and model her to fancy never en- 
tered Miss Sophia’s head—very luckily for 
her, since, if it had, the brothers-in-law 
would have seen her in Halifax before 
they would have lent her that aid and com- 
fort; and, had it entered the head of any- 
body else, she would have thought that per- 
son very unfeeling to imagine the possibili- 
ty of such a thing, in her state of health. 
Yet she needed, as all of us do, something 
to love and to forget herself in. But she 
detested cats and their neighborhood made 
her ill; she was afraid of dogs; a parrot 
would have driven her frantic, a canary 
was as bad; and as for making a pet of a 
monkey, like Miss Brownell’s, it was an in- 
sult to the human race. The only one 
thing left her was a flock of pigeons, that 
she fed outside her window as they came 
flashing and curveting and tumbling through 
the air; and an immense old Shanghai roos- 
ter, that always accompanied her up and 
down her stroll on the piazza—probably for 
the sake of the crumbs of the biscuit 
that she nibbled as she walked. 

Every year, when winter came on, it 
seemed more and more dreary to Miss 
Sophia as she looked out. The flying scud 
of dead leaves; the blinds taken off the op- 
posite house, and the double windows put 
in, to stare her out of countenance; the 
boats hauled up and turned over along the 
shore, with its white and frozen lip of 
froth—there was a desolation about it all 
to her, as if life had put on its grave- 
‘clothes and the place were the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. Thanksgiving Day 
always seemed a mockery; Christmas a fa- 
tigue; and she shivered and ached before 
the thought of New Year, as if it were only 
the prophecy of another twelvemonth of 
gloom and depression. She had a fashion, 
though, kept from girlhood, of watching 
the new year in and the old one out over 
the ashes of her fire, and.of going to bed 
crying as the last spark flashed and van- 
ished, while comparing that ashes to her 
own life, yet feeling that even the ashes was 
more blest; for that had once had life—it 
had once grown in the woods, waved in 
the wind, shaken off the sweet rain and sil- 
ver snows, glistened in the sun, been full of 
delicious scents and charming bird-songs. 
While as for her—she had never had a lover. 
A pale, thin, stooping woman, growing old 
and withering away, to no end, she was un- 
happy as a creature can be who has shelter- 
er, and fire, and food. 

She was sitting over the embers on New 
Year’s Eve, after her usual desponding way, 
and Susan, her maid and companion, was 
washing the dough off her hands from the 
batch of bread just set to rise, when there 
came a ring at the door-bell—a timid, hesi- 
tating little ring, much like the touch that a 
slight earthquake gives a bell. It was an 
earthquake in Miss Sophia’s life, that bell- 
ringing, a convulsion of nature. Who 
could be pulling at the bell at this hour? It 
was something that had never happened be- 
fore in the world! Directly afterward the 
timid touch was followed by a peal that 
rang through every room in the house, and 
Susan put her face into the parlor doorway, 
as white as clay. 

Miss Sophia was equal to the emergency. 
She slipped off her shoes and crept up-stairs 
to get her revolver. It is true that it had 
been loaded for half a score of years, and 
no power of hers could have brought the 
rusty implement even to half-cock; but it 
was a Gatling in her estimation; and, com- 
ing down, with Susan trembling at her 
back, she suddenly threw open the front 
door and presented arms—to vacancy. Not 
a soul was to be seen in the clear moon- 





light. Up and down, and far and wide, as 





she peered ont and about, no shadow dis- 
turbed the serenity of the night. ‘‘What in 
the world did it mean? Is the house going 
to be haunted, Susan?” cried Miss Sophia, 
And then her eyes fell on a I'ttle bundle at 
her feet, a little white bundle, that, as she 
touched it with one of those feet, in some 
dim fancy as to infernal machines, all at 
once gave a muffled wail, that might have 
pierced a heart of stone, and from which 
she sprang back as from a bursting shell. A 
baby! No infernal machine could have 
wrought more consternation, more havoc 
than that sound did in Miss Sophia’s mind. 
But, after all, she heroically stooped to ex- 
amine the article. 

“You'll be taking your death o’ cold, 
Miss!” exclaimed Susan, with her long-ac- 
customed familiarity; and she had the bun- 
dle by the fire in the parlor and the door 
shut and barred again in another moment. 

*‘Do you suppose it really is a baby, Su- 
san?” asked Miss Sophia, bending over Su- 
san as she sat on the rug, undoing the par- 
cel. 

‘*What else should it be, ma’am?” replied 
Susan, stripping off roll after roll, as Miss 
Sophia watched her, feeling, she knew not 
why, some sense of assisting at the myste- 
ries of creation, and of importance at having 
been selected, rather than Miss Brownell, 
perhaps, while, as Susan opened the last 
fold and began rubbing the little bare thing 
within with her kind, rough hand, the atom 
of a creature, warmed with the friction and 
the blaze, stretched all its dimpled limbs 
and smiled in her face a great rosy, blue- 
eyed smile, with the tear upon the cheek— 
acherubic smile, that woke every tender 
chord in Susan’s being. 

‘Miss Sophia,” she cried, ‘if you don’t 
adopt this baby, I shall.” 

‘‘Adopt a baby, Susan!” cried Miss So- 
phia, starting back in horror. 

“Yes ma’am. Adopt a baby. This 
baby.” 

‘But, Susan,” began Miss Sophia, ’as if 
entirely agreeing with the man who thought 
it best to reason with a mule, “nobody 
does such athing. It isn’t respectable.” 

‘Goodness, gracious, Miss Sophia! As if 
at our time of life we’d stop for that!” 

“But, besides, it’s the child of wicked 
people, and would only grow up wicked, 
and break our hearts.” 

“I'd resk it.” 

*‘And in my health! How can you be so 
heartless, Susan!” 

“It'll cure you,” said Susan, stolidly. 

“They always send them to the alms- 
house, Susan. You must run right out and 
find one of the selectmen.” 

*S’lectmen are all abed this time of night, 
Miss. You'll have to keep it any way till 
morning, or we'll be took up for murder. 
And if you keep it till morning, you may as 
well keep it always—the dear little creetur.” 

“Susan!” cried her mistress. ‘I do be- 
lieve you’re crazy!” 

‘‘No more’n you be. Not a bit of it!” 
cried Susan, with sudden vehemence, her 
little black eyes snapping like Prince Ru- 
pert drops. ‘I’m a healthy, hard-working 
woman. I’ve never married; but I’ve al- 
ways thought I’d like to marry a widower 
with a baby, for the sake of the baby. I 
ain’t no opinion of men; but I could a-stood 
him for the sake of the baby. And now 
here’s the baby without the widower! I 
call it a leadin’ 0’ Providence. If you take 
it, it’s all the same to me, asI sha’n’t never 
leave you. But if you won't, Miss, why I 
can earn enough for its little bite and sup 
with my two hands, and I'll keep it in the 
kitchen.” 

“I couidn’t think of such a thing!’ gasp- 
ed Miss Sophia. ‘‘Sick, and old, and all 
alone, and the worry, and work, and trou- 
ble for somebody else’s—” 

“You just hold it a minute, Miss,” said 
Susan, roiling some of the wrappings round 
it again, ‘“‘while I get a sip of milk—” 

“The top of the milk, Susan,” said Miss 
Sophia, lifting the tiny weight to her shoul- 
der like a piece of egg-shell china. 

“Yes'm, Iknow. One-third cream and 
two-thirds water. I’ve had ’em on my 
hands before this.” 

And when Susan came back, having been 
gone an interminable period, preparing food 
also for the night, she found Miss Sophia 
nodding in the big chair, with the bit of a 
face snuggled up under her chin, as if she 
had always been used to it. 

“I guess I'll have it sleep with me to- 
night, Susan,” said Miss Sophia, after some 
hesitation. 

‘All right, ma’am.” 

**You don’t suppose I’d be likely to 
smother it?” 

‘Pooh! Just wait till I blow up the fire 
in your stove. This is what I call watch- 
ing the New Year in to some purpose. It’s 
the little New Year himself!” 

And when Miss Sophia went to sleep, 
that warm atom on her arm and the velvet 
cheek against her own, and woke up in the 
middle of the night, with the glow of the 
fire on the ceiling, it seeméd as if the room 
were full of angels, and that this was what 
she had been waiting for all her life. 

“TI guess, Susan,” said Miss Sophia, as 
she came down, with her wide-awake little 
bundie in the early New Year’s morning, 
‘that we won’t do anything about seeing 
the selectmen to-day. It’s New Year’s, you 
know.” 





Susan had just come in with a pair of 
knit shirts in her hand, for which she had 
run down to Miss Threadneedle’s while her 
fires were kindling. ‘‘Jess you say,” she 
replied, readily. ‘And, perhaps, when it’s 
gone to sleep, you'll cut out some little 
things for me to run up on the machine. It 
ought to have its bath pretty soon.” And 
the scene of that bath, with thermometer 
and hot blankets, and the two women, 
swelling with importance, in mortal terror 
of pulling the little limbs out of joint and 
in ecstacies of admiration over the perfec- 
tion of the miniature body, the convolu- 
tions of the ears, the transparency of the 
tiny nails upon the tiny toes, the roars of 
the victim, and the hushing between whiles, 
as the wetting and wiping and powdering 
and polishing proceeded by piecemeal, is 
something that defies description. 

Breakfast being over and Miss Sophia sit- 
ting by the fire again, with the dreaming in. 
fant on her knees, watching intently certain 
premonitory symptoms, she suddenly set up 
a cry that made Susan jump. ‘Oh! Susan! 
Susan! Oh! do look here!” she cried. 
‘*What can it be?” And she threw up her 
hands and dropped her knees, as if the little 
thing squirming on her lap were a spider 
and she wished to shake it off. 

‘Lor’, ma’am, you'll have it in the fire 
next!” cried the learned Susan. ‘‘It’s wind, 
They often hasit. Here, this is the way to 
do,” and, turning the small object dexter- 
ously, as if it were a griddle-cake, she had 
it, face down, on Miss Sophia’s knee, with 
Miss Sophia vigorously patting its back. 

“I didn’t know I had so much strength, 
Susan,” said Miss Sophia. 

“T said ’twould do you good, Miss.” 

“The colic! To think of it! Pain and 
trouble the minute it’s in the world—there 
now, there now, the precious thing—and 
nobody to love it—the darling, dearest one!” 
cries Miss Sophia. ‘To think—oh, Susan! 
oh, Susan! it’s having a convulsion. It's 
black in the face! What shall we do? What 
shall we do?” 

“A convulsion! A fiddlestick! It’s got 
the hiccups. I'll geta drop of sugar and 
water. There, there, there!’ And present- 
ly there was silence, and then there was 
rest—rest with the little head dropping on 
one side, and a sweet secret sort of wisdom 
on the little face. 

‘How they make you love them when 
they are going to sleep!” cried Miss Sophia. 
“If we don’t send this baby off to the se- 
lectmen to-morrow, we never can!” 

All day long the two women went and 
came about that mite. As for Susan, she 
could not bear to leave it long enough mere- 
ly to “‘slight” her work. She stole back 
twenty times to take another peep at it, 
wrapped to suffocation in its flannels; and 
every time she found Miss Sophia doing the 
same thing. ‘There isn’t nothing like a 
baby,” said Susan. ‘‘ That little breath’s 
jes’ as as sweet as milk. I allus kiss ’em in 
the corner of the mouth, so’s to get it. So! 
Ther’ ain’t no blossom the Lordever blowed 
pretty’s that mouth!” And then the wak- 
ing baby would squall; and there would be 
a short and decisive struggle as to which 
one was to soothe it—a struggle in which 
Miss Sophia, of course, always came off 
conqueror, while Susan walked up and 
down behind her, fixing the blanket. “A 
great sight nicer pet than Miss Brownell’s 
monkey!” said the diplomatic Susan. 

‘‘What would you have called the baby, 
Miss Sophia,” asked Susan, after dinner was 
cleared away and in an interval of the sew- 
ing-machine, ‘‘allowing you had kep’ it?” 

“I don’t know, really.” 

“You might have named it John, for 
your father.” 

“So I might.” 

‘‘What a comfort a son is, to be sure, to 
a person that has grown old!” said the art- 
ful Susan. ‘‘Queer there isn’t a boy in the 
whole family. And 1 suppose your sisters’ 
husbands would give their ears for one. 
John McAllister. A good, honest name, 
and that’s what itis. How hopping ’twould 
make them men if you did adopt this boy!” 

Iam ashamed to say that last stroke did 
the work. 

“Susan!” exclaimed Miss Sophia, ‘‘you 
put on your shawl and run right down to 
Lawyer Holmes’s—and don’t you lose a 
minute—and tell him I want to see him. 
I'll have papers of adoption made out this 
very day, if it can be done. I take this 
child for mine, to have and to hold, for 
better for worse, in sickness and in health. 
And you shall wait on it from this day out, 
Susan,” said Miss Sophia, solemnly. 

A promise which Susan knew she should 
literally fulfill, and which she accepted like 
religious vows, as she fell on her knees be- 
fore Miss Sophia and the baby, and kissed 
first Johnny and then her mistress, till they 
all three cried together. 

Susan was quite right in her judgment of 
the way in which this would affect the 
brothers-in-law. The news reached them 
before dark, and, quite beside themselves 
with indignation, they came in person at 
once and sent their wives to protest. And, 
smal) and mean though she knew the satis- 
faction was, Miss Sophia was never better 
pleased in her life than when she told them 


the thing was done and couldn’t be helped, | 


and that the child was hers—no thanks to 
them or apy man alive! As for Susan, per- 
sonally, she felt that, although de nomine 





the boy was Miss Sophia's. yet de facto he 
was hers. And if he had been hers, and 
she had palmed him off on her mistress, 
making her own flesh and blood thus the 
heir to houses and lands, her satisfaction, if 
more criminal could not have been more 
complete. 

‘*Well, well!” said the doctor, as he came 
in that night, and found Miss Sophia croon- 
ing over her child, while Susan was busy in 
the kitchen. ‘‘Isn’t this a new departure 
for a ‘bundle of nerves,’ that is only ‘hang- 
ing by the eyelids’ and is sure that there is 
‘nothing to live for after forty’?” 

“I have something to live for now!” cried 
Miss Sophia. ‘‘Something to wake up to, 
to look forward to, always, all day and to- 
morrow. I have found it out atlast. Why 
didn’t you tell me of it before? It should be 
in your pharmacopeeia. And do you know, 
doctor, I forgot all about taking my drops to- 
day? Idon’t know when I’ve done sucha 
thing before. I never once thought of my 
aches and ails, l’ve been so busy. I haven’t 
had any palpitation to speak of, my nerves 
haven't twitched, and I’m so dead tired that 
I’m sure I shall sleep without any bromides. 
But I want you to look in all the same every 
day, doctor,” said Miss Sophia, as he went 
off, laughing; ‘‘for if I’m not sick, the baby 
may be!” 

And then, as Miss Sophia sat there all 
alone with her baby, rocking to and fro in 
the firelight dusk, such pleasant pictures 
began to slide before her, where once only 
gloom had been—the surprise when Joby 
ny’s first tooth should grate on her thimble, 
the rapture over his first wet and groping 
kiss (other babies’ wet and groping kisses 
she had known, but they had not been the 
kisses of her baby, as this would be); the 
triumph of his first word, his first step 
alone; the sight that it would be when she 
had him, a whiter dove, in her arms, as she 
tossed their breakfast to the flock of flash- 
ing and tumbling white pigeons; when she 
saw him giving bits of biscuit from his lit- 
tle fingers to the great Shanghai monster, 
as tall as he. The coming on of winter 
now, as she thought of it, no longer seemed 
to her like descent into the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. Rather was it an ascent 
into the region of the blessed messengers, a 
region peopled by the angels of Johnny's 
sled and Johnny’s skates and Johnny's 
snowman; and there would always be some- 
body to expect in this happy region—some- 
body flying in and out, somebody shouting 
before you could see his red comforter round 
the corner—and that somebody little John- 
ny. She already knew the silver voice in 
which he would repeat ‘‘The Better Land," 
and could see him kneeling in his little white 
nightgown, with folded hands, over his 
‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep.” All the 
uproar Johnny might make would be music; 
and, if he set things ‘‘by the ears,” Susan 
would ask nothing better than to set them 
*‘to rights” again. By-and-bye, too, the 
young cousins would be coming, and as 
Johnny’s cousins they had some charms in 
Miss Sophia’s eyes which they did not pos- 
sess in themselves; while Thanksgiving gob- 
blers began to strut before her, dropping 
their drapery of gorgeous plumes, and un- 
told Christmases to shake all their stockings 
in her face. ‘What a thing it is to have a 
child in the house when we are young!” ex- 
claimed Miss Sophia. ‘What a thing it 
will be when | am old and go leaning on his 
strong arm up the broad aisle of the church 


on Sundays to the old McAllister pew!” 
And she thought of Miss Brownell and her 


monkey with an ineffable contempt, which 
soon passed into pity, however—such pity 
that she began to cherish some unformed 
idea of letting Johnry go over and play at 
Miss Brownell’s possibly with the monkey 
—some Saturday afternoon, when he was 
old enough to be trusted to the care of a 
person so ignorant of children as Miss 
Brownell. ‘‘Susan!” Miss Sophia cried, as 
the poor and happy little godmother brought 
in an armful of wood for the hearth, and, 
having laid it down, preceeded to take a 
lingering look inside the little blanket that 
covered the head lying over Miss Sophia's 
shoulder— *‘Susan, this New Year’s Day 
that has brought Johnny to you and me is 
not to be counted on our tally, but off of it; 
not as one more, but one less. We shall be 
getting younger now, instead of older, with 
every yearthatcomes. For those who have 
children,” said Miss Sophia proudly, ‘‘live 
their youth over again in them and need 
never grow old.” —The Independent. 


- 


A CIVIL DAMAGE CASE. 





The story of a lady of Jones County, 
Iowa, well illustrates that it is not impossi- 
ble to remedy by law, some part of a wife’s 
loss through her husband’s intemperance. 
The early years of her marriage were hap- 
py and prosperous. Her husband was pos- 
sessed of considerable property, and was 
successful in a business from which he real- 
ized an income of fifteen hundred dollars a 
year. But habits of intemperance fastened 
themselves upon him. He does not appear 
to have been a gross drinker of spirits, wine 
and beer were his principal enemies, but 
these, excessively as he used them, impaired 
his powers, unfitted him for labor, and ren- 
dered him a confirmed drunkard. There 
were in the town no less than eight saloons, 
which he frequented in turn, and upon 
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which, after his earnings dwindled to noth- 
ing, he was squandering his capital. The 
wife visited the saloon-keepers and urged 
them to cease supplying her husband with 
liquor, Some of them assented; but the 
husband on learning why it was refused to 
him, declared to her that if the prohibition 
were not removed he would abandon her 
and carry away their child. Under this com- 
pulsion she went with him to the saloons, 
and reluctantly gave some consent that liq- 
uor might be sold to him. When she had 
done this her prospect must have seemed 
dark. But, justin time for her relief the 
law was passed, declaring that the seller of 
liquor shall pay for the harm it does. She 
brought lawsuits agairst the eight saloon 
keepers for the harm done her in making 
her busband a drunkard, and reducing her 
from affluence to poverty. Most of them 
paid her something to stop the suits. One 

of them stood out and resisted her claim to 
the end. The end was that the jury con- 
demned him to pay ten thousand dollars, to 
reimburse the money her husband had 
squandered, and two thousand more by way 
of punishment. The dealer complained of 
this as unjust because he only sold beer and 
wine, and the wife gave him leave to do so; 
aud because twelve thousand dollars was 
too much in any case. The judges said 
that it was no matter what he sold so that 
the husband was made a drunkard by it; 
that he might have known that a wife com- 
ing with her husband to say he might buy 
liquor only came because he compelled her 
to do so, and did not really mean it; and 
that twelve thousand was not at all too much, 
considering the property and income the 
husband had lost. 

This sort of law, declaring that the caller 
of liquor shall pay for the harm it does, is 
what is called a civil damage law.—Good 
Company. 
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WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


The first experiment in Woman Suffrage, 
limited, is accompanied, in Salem, by the 
first election of women to serve on the 
School Committee. Four ladies, all estima 
ble and well-known, have been chosen, to- 
geter with five gentlemen, several of whom 
are old members of the board. These la- 
dies constitute a fifth of the whole board, 
and may, if they choose, exert a positive in- 
fluence upon its proceedings. All the new 
female members of the board are well quali- 
fied for their novel position by education, 
experience and general ability. In these 
respects they will compare favorably with 
the best gentlemen members of the board. 
Three are heads of families, and as mothers 
have practical knowledge of the mental, 
moral and physical needs of children. 

Although we do not expect any sudden 
or surprising results to follow this innova- 
tion, yet we shall be surprised if ultimately 
some yood effects are not made manifest. 
In some other places than Salem women 
have been chosen upon the school commit- 
tee in several instances in former years, and 
this year there are still more towns which 
have availed themselves of the services of 
women. Wedo not know specially what 
has been the experience in these places, 
except that in Boston several highly educa- 
ted and experienced women who have 
served have made themselves felt in the 
most beneficial manner. Of this there is 
ample testimony. In the smaller cities, 
where a stray Woman or two has been put 
upon the committee asa beginning, they 
lave been too isolated to accomplish any 
peculiar work if they were inclined to. 

A change of this kind takes place very 
slowly. It is not much more than fifty 
years since, even in a community as intelli- 
gent as that of Salem, females were not 
provided with schooling at all at public ex- 
pense. Nearly a quarter-century more 
elapsed before we saw females welcomed to 
the public schools not only as scholars but 
as teachers, and aow they are introduced to 
the school committee. These are but steps, 
slow and sure, by which the general inter 
ests of the education of the young will be 
finally placed wholly in the hands of wo- 
men. 

We cannot anticipate to what special du- 
ties the ladies will be assigned upon our 
school committee. It will take them some 
time to become acquainted with any de- 
partment sufficiently to be of much use. 
We know what we wish they might do. 
We wish the school committee might, at 
the proper time, have the grace to surrender 
the general control of the primary schools 
almost wholly to the female members. We 
believe greater improvement is possible in 
the primary schools than in any other. 
They are at the beginning, and deal with 
the simpler things, and hence committees 
are apt to regard them as of minor impor- 
tance. 

We have noticed that gentlemen are usu- 
ally ambitious to get on the special com- 
mittees which deal with the “higher” 
schools, so called, as though they were of 
greater importance. We apprehend this is 
a great mistake. Very likely if we could 
appreciate and measure the impressions 
made upon the minds of youth in the period 
of education we should find that those 
made the earliest are the most lasting and 
influential. We believe that the best com- 
mitiees and the best teachers should be as- 








signed to the primary schools. The usual 
plan is to hand over the management of 
these schools to young girls, newly gradu- 
ated, to try their ‘‘prentice hand” upon. 
We believe, on the contrary, that the pri- 
maries are worthy the best efforts of the 
most capable and experienced teachers. 

We should like to see the experiment 
tried ef placing a model primary school in 
charge of a mother of experience and judg- 
ment, who should devote more attention to 
discipline, to behavior, conduct and char- 
acter, than to the motive of study,—al- 
though that should have due regard,—and 
see what would become of it. Such a 
teacher of such a school should have a good 
salary, better than they pay now. She 
should have almost full swing of the school, 
so that she could exercise her own judg- 
ment as to how the school should be kept 
and how the pupils should betaught. This 
would not perhaps leave much for the com- 
mittee to do, but it might be good for the 
scholars. 

We suppose thut it is, a consciousness of 
the defects of public primary schools which 
leads so many parents to send their younger 
children to private schools. If we mistake 
not it is a common thing even for members 
of the school committee to do this, and we 
do not blame them for it, as they doubtless 
do it from the best of motives. But it sug- 
gests that if the ladies, who are capable of 
acting wisely in this matter, would look 
into the condition of our primary schools, 
and look at them in a broad view, outside 
of existing rules and regulations, they might 
be able to suggest improvements which 
would confer great benefits upon the com- 
munity.—Salem Observer. 





LABOR AND BRAINS. 


It makes all the difference whether it is 
labor plus or minus brains; skilled labor or 
drudgery. The one interests and expands 
the mind, averts dullness and discontent, 
procures a higher social standing and better 
wages, and leads across the line between 
wages and capital. The labor minus brains, 
or with only enough for drudgery, keeps a 
man in tread-mill ruts and on the same lev- 
el. It may be a glut in the market as skill- 
ed labor will never be; for if the skilled la- 
borer is not wanted for one thing he is for 
another. It makes the difference between 
Thomas Talbot, mill-hand, and Thomas 
Talbot, governor. Skill is skill, and can 
turn its practised hand to various things. 

Many handicrafts in the departments of 
skilled labor have not crossed the Atlantic 
westward because Americans are not yet 
ready to undertake them. So our gold goes 
over the sea to obtain such products as we 
have not the skill to furnish for ourselves. 
Or we copy where we ought to originate. 
In designing, pottery, jewelry, statuary, the 
costlier and finer fabrics, we import where 
we ought to export. In some cases we 
have turned the tide. A first-class hotel in 
Dundee, Scotland, has been recently fur- 
nished from top to bottom with furniture 
from Grand Rapids, Mich., at twenty-five 
per cent less cost than the Dundee mechan- 
ics could supply it. A small town in Indi- 
ana furnishes an English firm with wagons 
which they reship to South Africa. 

The frequent complaint of New England 
agriculturists is that farming does not pay. 
There are abundant witnesses on the other 
hand who testify that it does pay, and they 
can prove it by their figures. The com- 
plaining farmer may work to the final en- 
durance of his muscle, but when he works 
in ruts, by traditionary methods, neglects 
figures, is loose enough in his calculations 
to lose his margin, he goes behind, or 
merely holds his own. But another man 
who mixes more brains with his farming 
will take the same farm and make it pay. 
There is a secret about Boston suburban 
farms supplying Washington and Baltimore 
with early head lettuce, but it is simply a 
secret of skilled labor. The same secret 
enables Mr. Paul of Dighton to buy a farm 
on credit, stock and equip it, pay for it in 
due time, greatly enhance its original value, 
and for several recent successive years net 
fifteen per cent on his capital. This too by 
legitimate farming and at the disadvantage 
of a considerable distance from market. 

When that old lament is taken up that 
farming does not pay, notice who says it 
and why he says it. There are two classes 
in this asin almost every business, those 
who croak and those who whistle; those 
who run down the business and those who 
run it up. The difference is apt to be be- 
tween skilled labor and drudgery, that 
which is plus or minus brains. The time 1s 
past when the proper balance between agri- 
culture and manufactures can be maintain- 
ed in New England, or between New Eng- 
land and western farming, except by skilled 
labor. A higher, more intelligent and more 
remunerative agriculture, as well as finer 
and more various manufactures, are imper- 
atively demanded, if New England shall 
keep abreast with the competitions of other 
sections. It is a great mistake for our 
young men to leave the soil for easier work 
behind shop counters, or to clerk it, or 
drive wagons, or run on errands. If they 
leave the hard work of the farm for other 
hard work, to become skilled mechanics, to 
learn a manufacture thoroughly from the 
beginning, to put brains and skill into it 





and push it to its best development, they 
will probably succeed, for the reason that 
skilled labor is inherently successful in 
whatever department it undertakes. 

It is also inberently respectable. In our 
American society, it is not the stylish 
clothes and the white hands and the easy 
work that achieves social position, as the 
years go on. A young man must abide 
severer tests. Has he brains, skill, energy, 
push, tact, enthusiasm in his calling? It 
matters notso much what the calling is, 
provided it be a useful one, if he makes the 
most of it, it wil! not leave himin arrears 
of social standing. Daniel L. Harris held 
the chain before he became superintendent, 
Horace Greeley set types before he became 
editor, Abraham Lincoln split rails before 
he became president —Springfield Republi- 
can. 


EMERSON’S ANTHEM BOOK. 


By L. O. Emerson. Price $1.25, or $12.00 per doz. 


It is a pleasure to look through this fine book, and 
Choir Leaders will all be pleased with the general 
beauty of the music, andthe great variety. There 
are more than 90 Anthems, Motets, Sentences, etc., 
including an Anthem Woxology and some fine new 
Hymn Anthems. Also 18 Responses and Chants. 
Music for Christmas, Easter, and al! other special oc- 
casions is provided. 


THE Steering QUEEN, (80 cts.) Fine Operetta by 
e. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
“WHITE ROBES,” 


the new Sabbath School Book? It is a grand good 
Book and is meeting with unexampled success. 

Only published two months ago, it ‘‘takes” so well 
that the publishers are forced to issue edition after 
edition to keep pace with the demand. To state it 
tersely, 








WHITE ROBES 


has gone straight into the hearts of all lovers of Sab- 

bath School Music, and the fact is due to its purity, 

freshness and originality, 

‘ Send 30 cts. in stamps ‘for a sample copy. $3. per 
ozen. 


Temperance Jewels (35cts.) by J. H. Tenney, 
should be used by all ‘'emperance and Reform clubs. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
PRANG'’S ART PUBLICATIONS. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR'S CARDS. 


In this year’s issue of Holiday Cards, L. Prang & 
Co. have surpassed all their previous efforts, and 
exhibit a line of cards, which in good taste and artis 
tic beauty of design far exceed those of all other 
publishers. 





PRANG’S SATIN BANNERETS. 


These beautiful bannerets, for the Christmas tree, 
or for decoration, are the novelty of the season. 
They are elegantly illuminated, and have appropriate 
mottoes, printed on the richest satin, of various tints, 
and furnished with silk cord and tassels. 


PRANG'’S CHRISTMAS STARS AND 
WATCHES, 


For the Christmas Tree. 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Six charming juveniles, text by Mrs. A. M. Diaz 
and classification by N. A. Calkins,each with thirteen 
colored illustrations, with the following titles:— 


Birds of Prey, 
Cat Family, 


Swimming Birds, 
Scratching Birds, 


Wading Birds, Cow Family. 


PRANG’S PANELS, ON HEAVY GILT- 
EDGED MOUNTS. 


These panels have become very popular as an orn 
ament for the easel or mantel. They are published 
in a great variety of subject and size, and by their 
artistic design and execution suit the taste of the 
most fastidious, 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publisher 


BOSTON. 435m 


REVOLVING BOOK-CASES. 


Over hay different patterns, both iron and wood, 
from $5.00 to $35.00. 

Will shelve more books for the same money than a 
common case; infinitely more convenient. Sold on 


trial. 
Warranted the best. Full lists free. 


Economy Co,, 27 Franklin St. 
SAVE YOUR EYES AND YOUR BACK. 


‘\LARK’S PORTABLE BOOK-REST will do ~y 
© than anything else to correct the jg 
near-sightedness and round shoulders. The high wa 
certificates from eminent Fn wey og and oculists, 
5 styles, 15c. to 50c. each. stage, 2c. to 13c. each. 
Sole agents, 

Readers’ and Writers’ Economy Co. 


Boston Store, 2. Frank!.n street. 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeceopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. m.,and 2to4p.m. lyl0 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
from 10 a. mw. to 4 PF. m., daily. 
Saturday excepted. 








Wednesday and 
Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 

3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 
mae ema 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 
AND 
A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


‘ients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Ind on, J all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula ts, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
. ed to make more public, as testimonials at her 

ice will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


et angen cure gn ~ yo Neu estate, 
unions, weak and painful backs and pain 
eroudh the kidneys, liver and shoulders. 
large, they give strength and support to the ‘abdomt 5 

oO 8, drawing to the surface heat, and 
seated nflammation, which is the t cause of debili- 
ty and soffering, § , her which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice ‘dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning rl a pe for years 
(will not prevent the hair from ) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the eiteave and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her mynieale Abdominal Sa port- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, nges, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 

28 Winter street, Room 16. 
Send stamp for circular. 
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EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, a? 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 
Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 

BOSTON, yas 


McPHAIL & GO.. 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIAW OS. 


Lowest cash p Fignee to let and sold ‘n in- 
—— First quality in all respects. Cau and 


Warerbeuns 630 Washington St, Cor. 
Essex St, ly 











PIANOFORTES, 


Unequaled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
Te orepe Bic Reasonable. 


Pianos tuned. 


Pianos 
EK. - TYLER, Ag A =e Washington st. 


on, (over Williams & #,) 





BEAUTIFUL ROSEWOOD 
UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANOS, 


alm “Blake Pianos” are constienes the beat Genes 
instraments in the market. 


$175. 


finest finished 
— RK ntee for five years with ev 
west prices; easiest terms. Call and ror pane. 
send for catalogue. 
ans D. BLAKE & CO., 


16 Washington St., Boston. 





CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 


Skillfully treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
130 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
Boston. 3mo41 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made. Patternscat. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots. 


Fashionable Dressmaking, 
5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly 25 Winter street) 








HYGiE¥ENIC 


UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this ee. Agents wanted. 

atterns sold. 

Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co., 
6 East 14th St.,N. ¥.Otty. 


J byte ig NEW-—Six long shelves, periodical 
rack, heavy castors, fine finish, holds more for 
the money than common cases, as movable as an easy 
chair, $15. Call and see 100 new conveniences for 
the desk, study or library. 


Economy Co., 27 Franklin St. 
UTILITY SCRAP BOOK. 


No paste, pins nor eprings, self-indexed. Of the 
35 people who looked at it first, 25 bought copies. 

READERS’ & WRITERS’ ECONOMY CoO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in devices for desk, study 
and Library, to save time, money and labor. 


Boston Store, 27 Franklin St. 


FROST & ADAMS, 
mg Sy 


Mathematical Instruments, Etc. 
Lacroix’s Colors for China Painting, a Specialty. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, - Boston. 


¢3" Catalogues furnished gratis upon application. 
493m 

















The Wilson Patent Adjustable 
\ Chair. 
With Thirty changes of Position. 
In Health a Luxury, 
In Sickness a Necessity, 


Ornamental in appearance, perfect in construction. 

The Invalid — po 4 bi is without its 
rival (see cut). en been amr ed the ey mms prizes 
aes Superiority aan Merit - 4 it n exhib- 


Parlor, Lib: In- 
valid Chair, k- 
er, Child’s Crib» 
Bed or Lounge, 
Combining Ele- 
gance, Lightness, 
Strength, Simplict. 
ty an Comfort. 
Call and exam- 
ine our various 
“te ¢ oe a 


535" Washine- 


“ke 











TnvalidSelf-Propentug Chair. 
When desired the wheels can or send for illns. 
can be detached, and it be. trated circular, Ad- 
comes the ordinary Reclining dress, The Wilson 

Chair. Adjustable Chair 
Manufactory, No. 5385 Washington street, Boston. 





66: week in your own town, Terms and $5 out 
fitfree, &.Hatverr & Co., Portland, Maine 


72: aweek. $12a day at home easily made. Cost 
ly Ontfit free. Trre &Co., Augusta, Maine. 











ESTABLISHED 1846. 


re 


OONe 
7ROOMS.| 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


F Rane Delicious and —- Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 

Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very le 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. lott 


ABSORPTION vs DISEASE, 

















LIVER &STOMACH 
PAD 


CURES WITHOUT DOSING 


Principal depot of the Company for New England, 
124 Tremont St., 
Opposite Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. itf 


BLOOD AND NERVES. 





“AGAITANV HOVWOLS 








STUDENTS’ FOLDING TABLE. 


HANDSOME, strong en to hold safel — we 

volumes, larger than a writing-desk, folds in- 
stantly qooupias only the 8 9 of of tone leat, és. 

carried ied easily ey child. Price, $3. 


fasvony'Ga 27" Franklin’ St 
Dr R. Greene. Dr. F. E. Greene, 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Chronic Diseases. 





Following are a few of the letters received daily. 
Letters of inquiry may be —ea to the writers. 


No. 28 HIGH ST.. CHARLESTO WN, MASS. 
I was cured of CANCER, wal, under God, I owe 
to Dr. Greene. rs. CHAS. BUTLER. 


ALTON, N. H. 


eof an OVARIA pore once pe. Gepene, Be cured 
me of an IAN sendin, 
remedies. Mrs. JOHN D. PROCTOR. 
BAKERSFIELD, VT. 
My child was cured by Dr. Greene of a terrible 
SCROFU LOUS HUMOR ater ae aS 
er physicians. 


SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 


I was almost pane helpless with RHEUMATISM, 
and have been cured by Dr, Greene’s treatment. 
THOMAS O’NEIL. 


The Doctors may he conenlted Spon eh PEEeeee, 
free of charge, personally or by le’ 
R. GREENE, M.D. F. E. GREENE, M. DB. 
24 Temp'e Place, Boston. Mass. 
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the risk of person send it. . 
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or the ensuing year wi waiting for a bill, 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


"Phe Directors of the Woman's Jourwat will hold 
a meeting at their office, No, 5 Park street, February 
at 11 A. m., to prepare business for the Stockhold- 








tebe Meeting. Prompt attendance is requested. 


Samus. E. Sxewatw, President. 
(C. Wie, Clerk. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of Stockholders of the Wo- 
MAN’s JoURNAL will be held at their office, No. 5 
Park street, Boston, on Monday, February 2, at 1144 











E. Srwat1, President 
©. Wiipsg, Clerk. 
_—___— 
SPECIAL AGENT. 


Mr. George Clark, of South Acton, is our 
agegt for subscribers to the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, and as such is cheerfully commended 
to the public. 
: Eprrors WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


-— 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


At the first session of the tenth annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 





») frage Association on Wednesday evening 
~ Wesleyan Hall was completely filled with a 


fine audience. 

Promptly at the hour, the President, Wm. 

I. Bowditch, called the meeting to order, 
and in a speech replete with points clearly 
cut and apt he made an argument, illustration 
and plea, which we hope to give all our 
readers next week. 

Then Dr. Bartol followed with a dissect. 
ing knife for the wicked theory of Mr. 
Francis Parkman that the sin is less bad 
and deserves less punishment when com- 
mitted by a man than when committed by 
a woman. By his presentation the dullest 
vision could see the open door and long 
pathway by which men with such a theory 
are tempted to go downward. 

Burton M. Firman was the next speaker. 
He is a young man, still a student at Har- 
vard College. His speech was a frank and 
manly acceptance of the whole claim for. 
Suffrage on the best of all grounds; viz. : 
that it is just and right. 

Mrs. Fanny B. Ames who should have 
been the next speaker had been unexpect- 
edly called away by the severe illress of her 
son. Mrs. F. E. W. Harper filled this gap 
with the evident approval of her audience. 

Then Lucy Stone showed ina brief speech 
that the disfranchisement of men in Maine 
by the ‘‘Fusionists,” about which there has 
been so great outcry,is the same thing in sub- 
stance which is done to women everywhere. 
She suggested that the women of Maine 
should at once petition the Legislature for 
their political rights while the memory of 
the hurt and wrong of their own disfran- 
chisement is still fresh in the memory of 
the members. After which the meeting 
adjourned. A collection had been taken, 
and a pleasant and useful session held, 
and the following resolution unanimously 
adopted :— 


Ressieet That this society tenders its grateful 
thanks to Miss May C » by whose courtesy in 
postponing her own lecture on Phrenology, which 
was to have been given in this hall this evening, we 
are enabled to occupy this place; also to the Ladies’ 
Physiological Institute from whose similar kindness 
in their regular lecture we shall use 
this to-morrow. 


A report of the subsequent meeting will 
appear next week. L. 8. 


BRUTAL WIFE BEATING. 


These columns are not often used to re- 
cord atrocities of any kind. But the in- 
creasing number of deeds of violence per- 
petrated upon women, especially by brutal 
husbands upon their wives, almost compels 
a record or a notice of them. 

Women are denied the right to help make 








"or execute the laws; hence the easy infer- 


ence that it isnot much matter what the 
law does to or for them, and hence also the 
temptation to brutaiity on the part of the 
worst men, who look down upon, and feel 
contempt for those whom the law places 
beneath them. Here is the last instance 
recotded in the New York papers :— 
Charles Knoll, of No. 76 Alyea street, 
Newark, was arrested Wednesday for beat- 
ing his wife on Monday night, the complaint 
g made by a neighbor. The Police 
mn afterward visited the woman, 
whom he found in bed. Her left eye ap- 
pease to be entirely gone, and she could 
ly see out of the other. Her body was 
black with bruises from head to foot. On 
Monday night Knoll went homeand admin- 
istered a beating to his wife. He then went 
to asaloon, and returning about midnight, 





her out of bed, and tore off her 
tclothing. He then forced her out 
intothe street, beating her with the buckle 
end of a e strap. He continued to 
strike her all the way to Elizabeth street, 
and back, when he ed her into the 
house by the hair of her head. He then 
jammed her head against the wall, makin 
dents in the a. and sprinkling it wi 
her blood. He also broke a broom handle 
over her back. 
Wherever the tongue of the buckle struck 
the woman’s body it cut out particles of 
flesh, leaving holes into which a finger 
could be thrust. Knoll is forty-five years 
old, six feet high, and has a giant’s strength. 
a a is alleged t — . ame - 
quor. It is alle that he has frequently 
tortured the woman, on one piece by 
heating a poker red hot and burning her 
with it. hen arrested by the officers he 
requested to be allowed to go home first, 
when he reached there he made a rush 
at the bed where the woman lay and at- 
tempted to drag her from it. They have 
three children, the eldest only eight years 
= Knoll is now confined in the County 
Charles Knoll will not be imprisoned for 
life. But when he hasserved afew months, 
he will return to this woman, who will have 
neither protection nor shelter from the 
wrath which he will have whetted against 
her as the cause of his imprisonment, nor 


from the pitiless blows, of which she will 


not dare tocomplain. Such wives are in 
no position to help themselves. Existing 
laws are beyond their reach. 

There is need of a society to prevent cru- 
elty to wives. The Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Society last year petitioned the 
Legislature for a law for the protection of 
wives from aggravated assaults from their 
husbands, as in the case above quoted. The 
petitioners desired to protect women who, 
like the wife of Charles Knoll, live with 
their husbands in fear of their lives. To 
this end they proposed the passage of a law 
which would protect a wife in living apart 
from her husband, and would also secure to 
her (without any act on her part)so much 
of his earnings as would enable her to take 
proper care of the children, so long as she 
needed it for this purpose. 

It is certainly just and reasonable that 
some such legislation should be had this 
winter. Cases like the above multiply on 
every hand. They carry their own mute 
but touching appeal for protection. Who 
will move in their defence, and all the soon- 
er because the law denies to the hands of 
these poor victims all right and power. to 
protect themselves by means of the law? 

L. 8. 





ONE STEP GAINED, ANOTHER SURELY 
FOLLOWS. 


The Massachusetts Medical Society last 
year accepted the membership of women 
in that body. Behold this year. Presi- 
dent Eliot in his last report quoting the 
recently adopted resolution of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society authorizing the 
admission of women to examination as 
candidates to fellowship, says, ‘This action 
cannot but suggest the inquiry whether it 
be expedient that Harvard University should 
make no provision for educating a class of 
persons who are admissible as members of 
so ancient and respectable a professional 
body as the Massachusetts Medical Society.” 

This implies that such education is exped- 
ient in Harvard. Hence now that President 
Eliot sees this, it will be sure to be fur- 
nished for women, and is the next step. 
The ‘‘Annex” recognises the right a possi- 
bility of giving to woman classical educa- 
tion. The next step will be to open wide 
the door of old Harvard for our daughters 
as well as for our sons. 

School suffrage has answered objections, 
removed obstacles, allayed fears. Will the 
next step be the full citizenship of Women? 


At all events, let us hope so, and let us 
work with fresh courage for it. L. 8. 


TEMPERANCE IN INDIANA2 





The temperance women of Indiana are 
vigorously pushing their work, at the same 
time adding Suffrage for woman to it. The 
following petitions are in circulation. The 
first accompanied by an appeal by Mrs. 
Z. G. Wallace, as president of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and by Mrs. 
M. M. Finch, as secretary for funds to en- 
able the work in all its departments to be 
thoroughly done. They say, ‘‘we com- 
mend our beloved sister Mrs. Emma Mol- 
loy, as our lecturer and organizer, who has 
responded to the appeal of our State union, 
refusing lucrative calls in other states and 
in England, coming to Indiana for this 
winter, depending entirely upon the liberal. 
ity of our temperance people to sustain 
her. We must not let her valuable time be 
wasted, but keep her steadily at work, 
taking as liberal collections as possible in 
each place where she comes to organize. 

Mrs. Molloy is canvassing the State, 
working hard, and achieving large results. 
Below are the petitions referred to. 

To the General Assembly of the State of 
Indiana : 

In view of the immeasurable evils con- 
nected with the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating beverages, we the undersigned 
citizens of Indiana, resident in the county 
of...., respectfully pray your honorable 
body to submit to the qualified voters of 
Indiana an amendment to the Constitution 
of said State, prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors, except for 
mechanical and medicinal purposes within 





the State; and your petitioners will ever 
pray. 

. VOTERS. WOMEN. 

To the General Assembly of the State of 
Indiana : 

In view of the oppression of women by 
the Liquor Traffic and their inability under 
existing circumstances to enforce the laws, 
or add their influence to the election of 
men who will enforce prohibitory laws, 
we, the undersigned, citizens of Indiana 
and residing in the county of ...., re- 
spectfully pray your honorable body to 
submit to the qualified voters of Indiana an 
amendment to the Constitution of said 
State, prohibiting the disfranchisement of 
citizens on account of sex; and your peti- 
tioners will ever pray. 

VOTERS. WOMEN. 


The fact that the names of voters are in 
one column, and of women in another, 
who, though so deeply interested, are only 
subjects to be ruled over, ought to be itself 
an appeal both for temperance, and for the 
enfranchisement of women. L. 8. 

—_————e> 
TENTH ANNUAL REPOKT EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN 

SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee of this Associ- 
ation has held a regular monthly meeting 
during the year, except in July and August, 
to - work, to devise ways und means, 
and to make effectual such instrumentali- 
ties as we had at command. A part of the 
year, Mrs. Margaret W. a 1 was em- 
Law pay as an agent of the society, to lecture 
and to raisefunds. The rare fidelity and 
perseverance of Mrs. Campbell made her 
meetings a success, and brought money to 
our treasury as well as enlightenment to 
heraudiences. The Association circulated 
petitions to the State Legislature asking for 
a Constitutional Amendment so that women 
may vote on the same terms as men. The 
petitioned also for a law to secure Munici- 
pal and Presidential Suffrage for women; 
also for a law for the protection of wives 
from aggravated assaults by their husbands. 

These petitions except the last, were re- 
ferred to a Joint special Committee, and re- 
pester hearings had in their behalf, at which 
arge audiences always assembled. Bills 
for each measure asked for by the petition- 
ers were ye nero | drawn, but not one of 
them was adopted. The bill for a Consti- 
tutional Amendment, though it received a 
large vote, had not the requisite two-thirds 
smnfority. The bill for Protection for 
Wives was not carried, on the ~_ -y ound 
thet in so grave a question as the family, 
the police court before which such cases 
come, is not competent to decide what the 
petition asked for, viz.: that when a wife 
was in fear of her life, the law should pro- 
tect her apart from her husband, and give 
her so much of his earnings as will enable 
her to take care of the children. 

There was also as Suffrage work inde- 
weeny J of this society, a petition for 

hool Suffrage for women. any names 
were given to these petitions, which were 
duly presented to the Legislature. They 
were referred to a Joint Special Committee, 
the chairman of which, Senator Gardner, 
was cordially on the side of the petitioners 
as were several other members. A _ hearing 
was had, which crowded the Green Room to 
overflowing, as our hearings on such occa- 
sions always do. Rev. A. P. Peabody, of 

Harvard College, Hon. Wm. Gray, Col. T. 
W. Higginson, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, and 
others urged the claim of these petitioners. 
Miss ‘Isa E. Gray was particularly active 
and useful in forwarding this petition. A 
bill in accordance with the petition was 
drawn by Senator Gardner, and passed. 
And now more than a hundred years after 
the Declaration of Independence, its princi- 
ples are for the first time even partially ap- 
plied to women, who can hereafter vote for 
members of School Committee in Massa- 
chusetts. 

To facilitate the practical working of the 
law, and to enable as many women as pos- 
sible to avail themselves of the newly ac- 
quired right, this Executive Committee sent 
a circular which had been carefully prepar- 
ed by Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, with a stamp 
for an answer to each town clerk in the 
State, over 300 towns, asking the name or 
names of those who in each town would 
codperate. In response to these, and from 
other sources of information, 35,000 circu- 
lars of ‘‘Instructions to women how to 
vote” were sent out, mainly from the office 
of the WomAN’s JouRNAL. In many cases 
replies to our circular required answers, 
which were returned with stamp or postal 
card enclosed. ‘This involved an immense 
amount of correspondence. It was durin 
the hot weather when many who woul 
have gladly shared the labor, were out of 
town on theirsummer vacations. Ourscan- 
ty treasury did not enable us to pry for as- 
sistance. But the duty was cheerfully and 
well done by a few volunteers. 

‘ This report would be inadequate if it 
failed to mention the invaluable assistance 
of Mr. 8. C. Hopkins of this city, who left 
his own imperative business to help syste- 
matize and forward this, and who finally 
took the whole charge of the later distribu- 
tion of the circulars. 

Another circular addressed to women and 
signed by Mrs. Prof. Agassiz, Mrs. Gov. 
Claflin, and others, was sent out by this 
committee in large numbers All this in- 
volved an outlay of time, toil, fatigue, and 
money. The circular of Mrs. Agassiz also 
had a wide distribution by the ladies whose 
names were appended to it. 

At the end of summer, and in the early 
fall, meetings were held in many towns, at- 
tended by Col. T. W. oo Rev. Lo- 
renza Haynes, Frederick A. Hinckley, Mrs. 
C. P. Nickles, Charles H. Codman, H. B. 
Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, Julia Ward 
Howe, Lucy Stone, Judge Russell and oth- 


ers. 

The Suffrage Clubs in South Boston, East 
Boston, the Highlands, Chelsea, Malden, 
Waltham, Needham, Lynn, Dorchester, 
Lawrence, Haverhill, Melrose, Newton and 
others helped the good work. 

Hon. George F. Hoar, United States Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, lent the aid of his 
voice to the same purpose in a meeting in 








Worcester, as he always gives his vote in 
Congress. 

Several newspapers in the State supported 
the measure, and so did many clergymen. 
In Dorchester four clergymen, all of differ- 
ent denominations, attended a meeting to 
promote School Suffrage, and spoke earn- 
estly in its favor. In Salem there was the 
same support. In Lowell one clergyman 
devoted a sermon to it. 

This friendliness was vastly helpful. But 
there was much, especially on the press 
which was not helpful. The fact that 
the application for assessment and registra- 
tion of women began in ‘‘dog days” and 
hence was slow, was trumpeted far and 
wide as proof of the oft-repeated, ‘‘Women 
don’t want to vote.” Changes of every kind 
were rung on it. If the few who did regis- 
ter at this time of year were among the best 
and best educa women in the city or 
State, it was repeated with scorn as indicat- 
ing the School Suffrage opposed to poor 
or less fortunate women, Sere time the 
air seemed thick with the various cries of 
opposition. But this committee relaxed no 
means of enlightenment or help within their 
reach—and time in this case, as it does in 
every other, brought its own proof. 

Much delay and doubt arose at first from 
a question in regard to the amount of tax 
women must pay. When it was definitely 
settled that the same tax was required of 
them for the fraction of Suffrage they had 
gained, that is required of men who vote 
on every question; and also that lists of 
property which cannot be taxed, and are 
never required of men were required of 
women, many of them preferred to wait 
for the exercise of their right to vote till 
these defects in the law which had been un- 
intentionally made a part of it should be 
corrected, as we have reason to believe 
they will be at the present session of the 
Legislature. 

n many towns and cities the assessors 
and selectmen, or registrars, showed the 
largest courtesy and good will to the new 
voters. In other towns, notably South- 
bridge and Grantville, hindrances were so 
put in the way that women who went five 
or six times to be assessed, at last lost their 
opportunity. In the largest part of the 
State elections are yet to be held. But in 
the cities and towns heard from women 
cast a respectable, if not so large a vote as 
could have been desired. So much at least 
of the result of this priceless gain of the last 
year seemed pertinent to this report. 

The Massachusetts Wonian Suffrage Asso 
ciation has again this fall circulated petitions 
for a Constitutional Amendment, and for 
Presidential and Municipal Suffrage, which 
are now being sent into the Legislature. Some 
one of these measures should be secured 
this winter. There is little doubt munici- 
pal Suffrage might be carried, as the people 
seem ready for it, and Col. Higginson isa 
member on the spot to defend it. 

This committee desire to congratulate 
the association on the substantial gains of 
the past year. Firstis the School Suffrage, 
which is an admission of the whole princi- 
ple of the right of women to vote. Second 
the bill for a sixteeath amendment appeared 
last weekin Congress by the Representative 
of Massachusetts, Hon. Seon B. Loring, 
by which no person can be disfranchised on 
account of sex. Third is the admission of 
women to the instruction of Harvard Col- 
lege. At present it is only ‘‘the annex,” 
but it leads to the main building. 

We have also the admission of women to 
membership in the Massachusetts Medical 
Association. A woman physician to the 
female department in the lunatic asylum at 
Danvers, and at the State Alms House in 
Tewksbury; while all along the line, East 
and West, and over the sea, come tidings 
of an onward movement, one point after 
another gained for women. But the strong 
bulwark for defence of rights, the ballot, is 
still not obtained. Hence, as induty bound, 
the Suffragists of this State will make and 

ush their claim until the principle of 

qual Rights which the monument on 
Bunker Hill represents, shall be applied to 
women as well as to men. 
Which is respectfully submitted. 
Lucy Srone, Chairman Hz. vom. 
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DIPLOMAS FOR WOMEN VOTERS. 





Colonel Higginson lately lectured in Law- 
rence on Woman Suffrage. Thereupon a 
correspondent of that paper who signs him- 
self ‘‘ Patriot,” dissenting from the senti- 
ment of the lecture, sends a counter state- 
ment, from which we make the following 
extracts :— 


Democratic-Republicanism has been on a 
terrible spree in America for almost half a 
century; sentiment has outrun sense, indi- 
vidual liberty has degenerated into general 
license, and glittering generalities are more 
esteemed than good government with its 
concomitants of personal security, the im- 
partial and invariable execution of justice, 
public economy and official integrity. Good 
popular representative government can only 
be founded upon intelligence and virtue in 
the electors, and the characters of our leg- 
islative bodies are a true index of the char- 
acters of their constituents. The intelli- 
gence of our legislative bodies can be ele- 
vated only in the same way that we elevate 
our water supply, and that is by elevating 
the fountain head, the suffrage must be ele- 
vated, and the elevation of the qualifications 
for future admission to the elective fran- 
chise will prove to be the very best compul- 
sory educational law possible. If women 
wish to exist as law-makers they must show 
themselves able to contribute something 
toward the improvement of government as 
it exists, or the elevation of government 
from its present low level of venality and 
corruption, and we fail to see how the addi- 
tion of ignorant, venal and corrupt female 
voters will tend to its improvement or ele- 
vation. 

Then follows a characterization of tem- 
perance legislators not very creditable to 
them, and a welcome of women to that 
work as follows :— 


If any wise woman can pour any new 
light upon this indispensable reform we in- 
voke her appearance and shall hail it with 





—$—_ 
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joy. We doubt if any woman can utter 
aug thing otis, more unreasonable or im. 
practicable than the male temperance idiots 
who stand solidly in the way of true tem. 
perance reform, —T that their pet occu. 
— will be gone if this vexed question 

settled otherwise than upon their own 
irrational basis, which it never can or will 
be, from the very nature of humanity. 


Next we have a proposition for allowing 
women to vote who have diplomas to show 
that they are graduates of grammar schools, 

What we would suggest as a legitimate 
method of seeking ohaiedon to the Suftra, e 
by women is the presentation to the Legis. 
lature of petitions praying that all women 
who are fitted for the Suffra e may be ad. 
mitted as voters, and we would fix the qual. 
ifications as the possession of a diploma 
showing them to have been graduates of 
our grammar schools and requiring as in. 
dispensable to the obtaining of the , a -dna 
familiarity with some one of the popular 
text books on American politics similar to 
‘‘Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans.” 
Such qualifications to be fixed at a future 
date, say 1885, for all new admissions to the 
Suff would do more for the cause of 


education than all compulsory laws that can _ 


be invented or executed. 

If democratic Republicans have had a 
half century of “spree” and temperance 
legislators are ‘‘idiots,” this ‘‘ Patriot” sees 
as Woman Suffragists do, that some change 
is necessary. L, 8. 
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CAN SHE NOT BE HELPED ? 


We have seen a private letter from a 





young woman physician whose mother and | 


sister depend upon her, and who is sorely 
in need of instruments, She has lately set 
the broken arm of an old lady, where the 


elbow and shoulder joints were also terribly _ 


injured. The suceess of the operation was 
perfect. The patient said “I am so anx- 
ious to have women do as well as men, that 
I would rather suffer some mistakes than 
not give women a chance.” This compe- 
tent doctor has the slow practice common 
to beginners. With others dependent upon 
her she cannot supply herself with proper 
and adequate instruments. Contributions 
to enable her to purchase these can be sent 
to C. Wilde, at this office. The young 
doctor herself has no knowledge of this ap- 


plication. L. 8. 
oe —-— 


PENSIONS FOR WOMEN. 





Eprrors JouRNAL:—I am heartily glad 
to learn that an effort is being made in Mas- 
sachusetts to bring into notice a class of 
persons who have heretofore been wholly 
overlooked, but who nevertheless have a 
just claim on the Government of the United 
States for services which their fathers ren. 
dered in defence of our country while they 
were officers or soldiers of the Revolution, 
and for which they did not receive any ad- 
equate compensation. They were discharg. 
ed at the close of the war without pay, and 
many did not draw pensions, except in cases 
of wounded soldiers who were allowed a 
very meagre sum annually. Many years af- 
wards, those who managed to survive were 
added to the roll; but the pay they received 
was nothing in comparison to that which 
Union soldiers and their families have had 
paid to them by the government in the form 
of ‘‘Bounties” ‘‘State Aid” and ‘‘Pensions 
to widows and minor children,” and also to 
parents who lost sons on whom they de- 
pended for support; all these have been 
provided for; besides furnishing homes for 
disabled soldiers and orphans; something 
that was not thought of in connection with 
revolutionary soldiers and their families. 
Now we rejoice that sc much has been done 
for soldiers and their families connected 
with the Union army; and we pray and 
trust that our government will now speedi- 
ly recognize its obligation to the Fathers of 
our country, by providing a comfortable 
support for all the superannuated sons and 
daughters of the officers and soldiers of the 
Revolution, who ave now in needy circum. 
stances, not being able any longer to pro- 
vide themselves with sufficient means for a 
comfortable subsistence. 

The two sisters, Misses Rebecca and Ab- 
bie Bates (in whose behalf the Rev. Dr. El- 
lis is Jaboring to call the attention of the 
citizens of Massachusetts, especially those 
who are connected with the Historical Soci- 
ety, to what he justly considers a claim on 
the United States government “for valuable 
and patriotic services as an army of two in 
the war of 1812,”) are valuable representa- 
tives of all the surviving superannuated 
sons and daughters of the soldiers of the 
Revolution, and we trust that the contem- 
plated ‘‘Petition” to Congress for pensions 
will include all those who can furnish evi- 
dence that their fathers were soldiers in the 
service. The incident of 1812 is a pleasing 
romance, as related inthe JourNnat of the 
15th inst. But if instead of the fifing and 
drumming, they had spent many of the 
most useful years of their lives in minister- 
ing to the comfort of their father, Simeon 
Bates, who might have returned from the 
war mutilated or broken in health, would 
not this service also, entitle them to the 
consideration of the govérnment in whose 
service he had been rendered an invalid for 
life? 

This may not have been the case in re- 
gard to their father, but I know of a simi- 
lar case where a beloved daughter devoted 
many years of her life to the comfort of her 
invalid father rendered so in the serviée of 
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his country. He enlisted a volunteer in the 
United States army at Boston in 1776, in 
Capt. Dinmore Morton’s company of Ariil- 
lery, Col. Henry Knox’s regiment. Afteras- 
sisting in driving the enemy from Boston, 
he marched with Gen. Washington’s army 
to New York, and served until he received 
a severe wound in the battle of Flatbush, 
about the latter part of August, He was 
then carried into hospital, and after being 
removed from one miserable hospital to 
another, and suffering the amputation of 
one of his legs he was discharged about the 
close of the year, when he returned to Sand- 
wich, Mass., where he devoted his time to 
the study of medicine and surgery with Dr. 
Bourne, a physician in his native town. 

In the early part of the year 1778, he en- 
tered the service of his country the second 
time as surgeon’s mate on board the sloop 
Providence, commanded by John Peck 
Rathbone. Sailed from New Bedford for 
a cruise, and was discharged at Martha’s 
Vinyard. The same year served as surgeon 
on board the privateer sloop Vagrant, com- 
manded by Capt. Moleson, and was dis- 
charged at Boston. He then entered and 
served as surgeon on board the privateer 
brig Stark, commanded by Capt. Hibbard, 
and was discharged at Boston near the close 
of the year. In 1779 served as surgeon’s 
mate in the hospital in Boston, Dr. John 
Warren being the chief surgeon. In 1781 he 
was appvinted surgeon’s mate in Col. 
McCobb’s regiment stationed at Portland, 
Dr. Samuel Duncan being the chief surgeon, 
and served until the regiment was discharg- 
ed at the close of the war. He then settled 
in Maine, where he devoted himself to his 
profession, and especially were his services 
still needed among the disabled soldiers 
who were discharged from the army and 
sent home without any compensation, save 
the glorious Independence that they be- 
queathed to their posterity, He was a 
member of the Medical Society of Maine; 
was licensed by a council of Congregation- 
alist ministers to preach the Gospel, served 
over twenty years as town-clerk and select- 
man in succession, was a magistrate many 
years, and also amember of the Legislature, 
and was considered by all who knew him, 
an eminent, Christian gentleman. He was 
not only a patriot, but a self-sacrificing phil- 
anthropist. 

Consequently it was simply impossible 
for him to accumulate any property to leave 
for the support of his only daughter who 
had aided him in his life-work, and who 
had been his solace through a long and use- 
ful life. This daughter is now nearly eighty 
years of age, and in indigent circumstances, 
without friends who are able to support her, 
and nothing to depend on but charity. 
Now the question is this, have not the su- 
perannuated sons and daughters of the sol- 
diers of the Revolution as strong a claim on 
the government for support as the minor 
children of Union soldiers? Take this wo- 
man for an example, whose father’s servi- 
ces 1 have described on the land and the sea, 
from the beginning until the close of the 
war; nor did they cease as long as he was 
able to minister to a sick or maimed com- 
rade and his family, and most of the time 
without remuneration, for they had little 
with which to pay, as they were all strug- 
gling to get a start in an undeveloped coun- 
try. 

Please allow meto hope that you will 
suggest to the Rev. Dr. Ellis the importance 
of including in the petition to Congress all 
who can substantiate a claim. There are 
but a very few living, and it is painful to 
know that they are suffering for the com. 
mon necessaries of life while the civil offi- 
cers of our government are supported in 
luxury. 

May I hope to hear from you on this sub- 
ject at your earliest convenience. Massa- 
chusetts is by all means the most proper 
place in which to originate this movement, 
and I doubt not that all those who have 
been so earnest in their efforts to save the 
Old South Church, will be equally so in pe- 
titioning Congress to do justice to the sur- 
viving sons and daughters of the fathers of 
our country, who are now living in penury. 
Congress cannot refuse, since they have 
granted pensions to the soldiers of 1812 who 
served only fourteen days, and also to their 
widows. 

Let the petition ask for a sum sufficient 
to make them comfortable during the re- 
mainder of their lives. It is a great sin 
that the Nation has permitted them to suf- 
fer so long while it has enjoyed unbounded 
prosperity. I hope we shall not hear of any 
more appropriations by Congress for monu- 
merts in memory of the fathers, while their 
children are suffering for bread. My only 
excuse for trespass on your precious time is 
the justness of this cause and the necessity 
for immediate action. 

Enclosed you will find a postal orcer for 
five dollars which you will please place to 
my credit for the Woman’s JouRNAL. 

Yours in the love of Equal Rights, 

C. 8. W. Cosurn. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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A SHOUT FOR NEW YURK. 


Dear JOURNAL:—All honor to our noble 
Governor Cornell! Not only in his admir- 
able inaugural did he recommend that wo- 
men be given the ballot on school matters, 





but he has appointed a woman as commis- 
sioner of ‘‘State Board of Charities,” Sarah 
M. Carpenter. 

Hon. James Halsted has offered a resolu- 
tion already in the Assembly of our State, 
that women be given the ballot for School 
Boards. 

“Light,more light,” Professor Hunt, prin- 
cipal of Gouverneur Wesleyan Seminary, 
made a strong plea for the right of Suffrage 
for women, at the St. Lawrence Co. Teach- 
er’s Association, December 3d, and was 
cheered by many teachers of both sexes. 
The cause gains in strength rapidly here es- 
pecially among temperance people. 4. R. 

Brasher Falls, Jan. 20, 1880. 
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MEDICAL ADVANTAGES FOR WOMEN IN . 
EUROPE, 


First is the ‘‘London School of Medicine 
for Women” 80 Henrietta St. Brunswick 
Square. All applicants must be eighteen 
years of age, and must pass an ‘““Examina- 
tion in Arts” before being admitted as stu- 
dents. The fee for the entire curriculum 
of nonclinical lectures required by the Ex- 
amining Boards is $400. 

The Royal Free Hospital is open to stu- 
dents of this school. The fee for one year 
is $100; no student being admitted for a 
shorter period. According to English 
forms, a student may prepgre himself any- 
where, but to obtain his degree he must go 
before certain Examining Boards. Form- 
erly women who desired to receive the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine were obliged to 
goto Ireland, now however the London 
University has admitted them as candidates 
for examination. Lately the trustees of the 
Children’s Hospital in Gt. Ormond street 
have allowed women to attend its clinics. 
The surgeon here, Mr. Smith of St. Barth- 
olomew’s Hospital is very kind. The large 
hospitals of St. Bartholomew, St. Guy and 
St. Thomas are open only for inspection. 

We visited Moorfields, the large Ophthal 
mic hospital in the heart of London; it has 
an immense out-patient department, Soel- 
berg Wells is one of the attending physi- 
cians. I presume women might follow the 
clinics there. Among other places I remem- 
ber the Samaritan, a sma!l hospital for wo- 
men in Lower Seymour street, Manchester 
square, where surgical operations of a dif- 
ficult nature are performed every Wednes- 
day, and the Cancer Hospital in Fulham 
Road which is worthy of repeated visits. 
One can have private courses, in diseases of 
the throat at Mackenzie’s, Golden square, 
or Brown’s in Gray’s Inn, $15 for three 
months. Zirich admits women to the full 
course, but one must have a good knowl- 
edge of German, this being the language 
spoken there. The terms are very much 
lower than at the London School. Among 
the faculty are Professor Frey, who has 
written the best text-book on the Microscope, 
Professor Horner in Ophthalmology, and 
Professor Huguenin in Clinical Medicine. 
Berne is like Ziirich in many respects, 
though the examinations are said to be eas- 
ier than those at Ziirich. Paris also offers 
excellent medical advantages to women, 
and at present there are twenty or more 
studying there. One who has received a 
degree at an American college, would find 
it necessary to go to the Secretary of the 
Faculté de Médecine de Paris, present her di- 
ploma and get a Carte d'entrée Auz Differ- 
ents Cours which would admit her free to 
both lectures and hospitals. This would 
avoid an unpleasant experience which two 
ladies had; following the example of male 
physicians they were walking into a hospi- 
tal armed only with their private cards, 
when the porter challenged them and sent 
them to the direstor who kindly admitted 
them that time. The card before mention- 
ed would have avoided this. If one has not 
long to stay and wishes to go over a great 
deal of ground,one can not accomplish much 
in Paris, as the hospitals are far apart and 
all the visits are at nearly the same hour. 
There are a few private courses, among 
them one on the microscope by Dr. Latteux, 
5 Pont du Lodi. The clinics are free, and 

are held by celebrated doctors, who carry 
them on at their own expense. That on 
the eye under Dr. Galezowski is said to cost 
him $5000 yearly. Dr. Fauvel on throat 
diseases uses a Drummond light to light the 
laryngeal mirror so that several people can 
see at once, 

The best information in regard to the 
courses and hospitals of Paris is contained 
in the student’s number of the Progrés 
Medica), which is issued in November. 

Last but not least comes Vienna. Here 
women are only partially admitted, but 
nevertheless the advantages are so great that 
a woman even with these restrictions can 
accomplish a very great deal. 

First of all is the large Obstetrical Hospit- 
al. The division under Gustav Braun, is de- 
voted exclusively to the instruction of mid- 
wives; the course is five months, and in- 
cludes lectures on Anatomy and obstetrics. 
One week in two or three, according to the 
number of women attending the course, 
must be spent wholly in the hospital where 
one has the entire charge of a certain num- 
ber of cases. As there are more than three 
thousand births annually in this division 
alone, women have here a great deal of 
practical experience. During my residence 








in Vienna, four American ladies entered 








and took the regular course, receiving the 
certificate at theend. We were very much 
pleased with the instruction and the kind- 
ness and favors shown us by the professor 
and attendants. One can attend the hospi- 
tal during the vacation, though the advan- 
tages are not as good as interm time. There 
are many private courses which a woman 
can take in the various specialties. The 
prices vary from $7 to $15 for a course of 
five weeks, One can so arrange as to fill 
every hour in the day. 

Itis to be desired that more women may 
avail themselves of the opportunities for 
medical study, afforded by these great cit- 
ies. I shall be glad to give further informa- 
tion on the subject to any one who desires 
it. 8S. Ipa Dun ey, M. D. 

36 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


ARE WOMEN THE REMEDY? 


Under this heading the American Hebrew 
modestly raises the question whether the 
flagrant violations of election laws which 
appear in this country, and which indicate 
unsoundness or lack of something, may not 
require for their correction just those 
qualities which ‘“‘women could contribute 
to our counsels.” 

It says: 

“The ideally best form of government, 
does not mean one which is practicable or 
eligible in all states of civilization, but the 
one which, in the circumstances in which 
it is practicable and eligible, is attended 
with the greatest amount of beneficial con- 
sequences, immediate and prospective. A 
completely '—-y¥ government is the only 
polity which can make out any claim to 
this character.” 

It is neither unpatriotic nor ill-timed to 
consider how far this claim for popular 
greenest is substantiated in this country. 

he conditions for the successful operation 
of popular government have been most 
favorable. For, while commerce bringin 
it into intimate relations with the world, 
has prevented the country from falling into 
that serene calm which is the security of 
Switzerland, the divorce of religion from 
the state has exempted it from those ab- 
normal agitations which endanger the 
the peace of France. Here the govern- 
ment and political institutions are the out- 
come of the moral and intellectual status 
and the public spirit of the people. The 
phenomena presented at the last Presiden- 
tial election in Louisiana, and more re- 
cently in Maine are pregnant with serious 
import. Our political institutions must be 
defective, if such crimes are possible; and 
if possible, are taken advantage of, and 
when perpetrated, the public virtue trifles 
with them, as those crimes have undoubt- 
edly been trifled with. It seems hard to 
realize that any amount of patching of the 
election laws will be effective to meet the 
portentous evil. In the light of experience 
and reason, retracing our steps toward a 
monarchical form of government, is en- 
tirely out of the question. Can it be that 
we have erred in ignoring the elements of 
virtue and wisdom that women could con- 
tribute to our counsels? Will the ultimate 
solution of the grave national problem be 
found in forming a ‘‘completely popular 
government”? 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE, 





At the meeting of the American Social 
Science Association lately held in this city, 
was attributed to Mrs. Mary E. Parkman, 
who has died within the year, the establish- 
ment of the school for nurses, now in suc- 
cessful operation at the old Massachusetts 
hospital, and from which a similar school 
at the city hospital has sprung. The ap- 
pointment of women on boards of public 
institutions, which was originated in 1867 
by Dr. Howe, was warmly taken up by 
Mrs. Parkman, and the proposition was 
put into practice in 1868 or 1869. 

The report of. the education department 
was read by Mrs. Emily Talbot, and it ask- 
ed for further time on the subject of the de- 
velopment and encouragement of public 
schools. In regard to industrial schools, 
the following points were considered: Are 
the persons who petition to have industrial 
education ingrafted upon the public-school 
system themselves artisans or the sons of 
artisans? Do the parents who provide their 
sons with instruction in dancing, violin and 
piano playing, riding, swimming and row- 
ing also provide them with benches, tools 
and competent teachers in various indus- 
tries? Do the trustees of asylums and homes 
for orphans iasist upon systematic instruc- 
tion? How do the trades, through their 
natural demands and limitations, encourage 
such systematic training? These questions, 
together with the results from endowed in- 
dustrial schools, were commended to the 
association’s consideration. 

The higher education for women brought 
out the results achieved in the Latin School, 
which were spoken of as showing a grow- 
ing demand for the collegiate education of 
women. The larger portion of the report 
was devoted to State and county supervis- 
ion of schools, a variety of topics were dis- 
cussed, and the meeting was a valuable one. 
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A WORD FROM HUMBOLDT, IOWA. 


* * * * * Prospects are a little more en- 
couraging in this quarter, for lady tax- 
payers especially. We have sent petitions 
to our Legislature this season, hoping for 
the best. 

Mrs. C. Wickes, widow of the late Rev. 
S. A. Wickes, of Northern New York, is 
in her seventy-sixth year, and although she 
is somewhat feeble in body, still she does a 
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great deal of work, and her mind and judg- 
ment are as clear as ever. The county Suf- 
frage Society holds its next regular monthly 
meeting in her parlors, and also the weekly 
prayer meetings of the W. C. T. U. hold 
their meetings in her rooms. She feels it 
no crime to be a woman, but improves 
every opportunity to advance Equal Suf- 
frage and the temperance cause, and pays 
her taxes regularly. 
Mrs. 8S. C. WIcKEs. 
Humboldt, la. Jan. 8, 1880. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


It is said that Queen Victoria will open 
Parliament in person. 


Father McNamara’s lecture filled the 
Music Hall with a most respectable audience. 


Miss Lillie Darst has been unanimously 
elected engrossing clerk of the Ohio Senate 


M. Jules Favre, the French statesman, 
died recently, in Versailles, of pulmonary 
hepatization. Aged 71. 


Snow is fifty-two inches deep in Oregon 
where Mrs. Duniway is travelling in the in- 
terest of Woman’s Rights. 


A public meeting to promote the move- 
ment fora world’s fair in this country in 
1883 was held in New York last week. 


The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held their annual meeting in Washing- 
ton last week Wednesday and Thursday. 


Nellie Grant Sartoris has received from 
Queen Victoria a picture of her Majesty set 
in precious stones. 


On the 14th inst. petitions for Woman 
Suffrage were presented in the United States 
Senate from eight States. 


The fusionists in Maine are routed. The 
legally elected Legislature is organized, and 
quiet reigns in the Pine Tree State. 


Thomas Landseer, A. R. A., engraver, 
and elder brother of the late Sir Edwin 
Landseer, is dead. 


H. H. in the New York Tribune contin- 
ues her array of facts and figures to show 
the unfulfilled promises of the government 
to the Indians. 


The Irish relief fund in Boston has been 
increased by $357 since the last report of 
the committee, and now amounts to 

Mr. Andrew J. Graham has published a 
brief ‘‘Synopsis of Standard Phonography,” 
covering about seventy pages. Received 
by Lee & Shepard. 


A cablegram was sent from Hamilton, 
Ont., to the duchess of Marlborough, au- 
thorizing her to draw on the treasurer of 
the Irish relief fund there for £250 sterling. 


Providence, R. 1., imposed labor upon 
all lodgers at the station houses last year; 
result—in 1878, 1248 lodgers; in 1879, 555 
lodgers. 


Edgar Allan Poe’s watch is now owned 
by a family in Chicago, to one member of 
which the poet many years ago gave it as 
security fora debt. It is a gold repeater, 
and bears Poe’s name. 


Mrs. M. A, Hunt spoke for the Boston 
Women’s Temperance Union before a large 
and interested audience in the Immanuel 
Congregational Church, Roxbury, this 
week, 


In the Massachusetts Senate, a petition 
has been presented from the Massachusetts 
Temperance Alliance for the repeal of the 
present license law and the reténactment of 
a prohibitory law. 


Ex-Governor Bagley of Michigan has 
just celebrated his silver wedding in a 
pleasing manner. He distributed $500 in 
silver coin among five charitable institu- 
tions. 

Mrs. R. A. Beebe, of Elsie, Gratiot coun. 
ty, has woven 2400 yards of carpet during 
the past three years, and has done her own 











housework also. Is her husband supposed 
to have supported her during that time? 


Messrs. John Quincy Adams, W. D. How- 
ells, Henry L. Pierce and Phillips Brooks 
are of the committee on membership of the 
new Boston club, which after much discus- 
slon is to be called the ‘‘St. Botolph’s.” 


The school supervisors have issued printed 
cards, to be hung up in some of the public 
school-rooms, eontaining a list of public- 
library books in the several departments of 
literature, approved as proper reading for 
children. 


Mrs. M. Greene, of Amherst, Mass., has 
forwarded to Dartmouth College a fine por- 
trait of her grandfather, Rev. Laban Ains- 
worth, who graduated from the college in 
1778. His class was the eighth from the 
founding of the institution. 


Mary L. Booth’s ‘History of New 
York,” published several years ago by sub- 
scription, has been revised and brought 
down to date for a new one-volume edition 
which E. P. Dutton & Co. intend to issue 
early in the spring. 


Miss Mary Allen West, Professor Lou 
Allen Gregory, Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, Mrs. 
Dr. Julia. Holmes Smith, Mrs. Horace 
Smith, and Miss F. M. Perry were elected 
at the last Social Science meeting in Chica- 
go to assist Miss 8. A. Richards in editing 
the Social Science Journal. 


A new and important railway project is 
announced from New York. Itis proposed 
to build a road from Pueblo, Co!., down the 
Arkansas Valley to Great Bend, Kansas, 
340 miles. That portion in Colorado~—150 
miles—is to be built by the Denver and Rio 
Grande Company. It is intended to issue 
stock for the new enterprise, but no bonds. 


The Citizens’ Trade Association held their 
seventh anniversary on the eve of the 26th. 
Unlike other associations of this kind, the 
members take their ladies with them, thus 
giving them a very enjoyable occasion so- 
cially; and onc of them has observed that 
the tone of the allusions to women has 
steadily risen at that table. 


The Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union has taken the rooms formerly occu- 
pied by the Woman’s Club, and the mem- 
bers rejoice in the suuniness of their pres- 
ent quarters. The first entertainment given 
in the new rooms took place recently, and 
consisted of reading by Mrs. Diaz, singing 
by friends of the Union, and an interesting 
shadow pantomime. 


An Indianapolis despatch says that peo- 
ple in Hancock County, Illinois, opposed 
to negro emigration, have threatened those 
employing negroes that their property will 
be burned. One or two fires have already 
occurred. This is a poor way to doin a 
country where there is free speech anda 
free press, and it always indicates a bad 
cause when such methods are resorted to. 


The Boston Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union has passed unanimously the 
following resolution: Resolved, That we do 
heartily thank His Excellency J. D. Long, 
our new governor, for the earnest words in 
his inaugural address in favor of a law pro- 
hibiting the liquor traffic, and also for rec- 
ommending the further extension of Suf- 
frage to our sex to include this question. 


The will of the late Frank Leslie was 
filed in the Surrogate’s office in New York 
on Thursday. He bequeaths all his prop- 
erty, both real and personal, to his wife, 
Miriam Florence Leslie, and the trade mark 
or name under which he published news- 
papers and periodicals, and all his interest 
in the publications established by. him. 
Mrs Leslie’s petition for the probate of ,the 
will sets forth that the decedent’s heirs are 
his widow, his sons Harry and Alfred Les- 





lie, and his granddaughter Lorelia Leslie. 
It is said the will will be contested. 
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‘NELLIZ’S MUD PICTURE. 

Little Nellie was three years old. She 
had been sick nearly all winter, and was al- 
most as thin as a shadow, and almost as 
white as a snow-drop; and she could eat 
just about as much as the little grey kitten. 

When the spring sun kissed the snow all 
away, aud the little birds sang to the grass 
and flowers until they awoke and thrust up 
their tiny green hands from the ground, 
and, feeling the pleasant warmth, straight- 
way began to grow, Dr. Alger said to Nel- 
lie’s mamma :— 

“Mrs. Brown, we must turn this little 
girl out to grass in the front yard and in 
the garden, just as the farmers turn out their 
lambs and colts and calves, you know. 
You must bundle her up, give her a little 
wheelbarrow and shovel, and let her dig up 
the flower-beds, so they will be ready for 
the seeds. In a little while she will be as 
hungry as a pig and as plump asa robin, 
andas brown and merry as a chip-sparrow.” 

Nellie’s papa was the minister, and all the 
people in the village were glad to see the 
little girl out to play; and, as they passed 
the door-yard, and stopped tosee her a min- 
ute, they told her so. If any one passed by 
without speaking to her, Nellie would call 
after them: 

“I’m pitty well, fank you; 1 s’pose you 
are glad. ” 

One morning, as. she saw many people 
going by, she thought she would go some- 
where herself. So, a little while after, as 
Doctor Alger was driving down past the 
great foundry, he heard a little piping voice 
calling: 

‘Doctor Aller! Doctor Aller! I eated 
two great baked ’tatoes this morning.” _ 

‘Halloo! said the doctor; “how came 
you here?” 

“Oh, I fought I’d walk out and see if 
there were any more little girls turned out 
to g’ass.” 

‘Well, well, I guess that will do for this 
morning,” said the doctor, swooping the 
little girl up into his chaise, and taking her 
home just as her mamma was about to raise 
the neighbors to help hunt up ‘“‘a lost 
child.” 

Nellie was told she must not run away 
again; but she forgot, I suppose, and, I am 
sorry to say, would slip away every day, 
and sometimes two or three times a day, 
for a long time. 

She would go to the carriage shop around 
the corner and draw home a baby wagon 
every chance she could get. She helped 
herself to a hat at the milliner’s, and filled 
her little apron with white shiny onions at 
the grocer’s. ‘ 

She was .talked to and punished; the 
yard gate was fastened; she was even tied 
up; but she would say, piteously, ‘‘What 
you p’ague me sofor? My papa buys fings, 
and Neilie wants to buy fings.” 

One day, Mrs. Brown was expecting 
company to dinner. So she called Nelle in 
from the garden, and curled her hair, and 
put on her best white dress and blue sash 
and slippers. Then she said: 

‘‘Now little Nellie girl, while mamma is 
dressing, you may go out on the verandah 
with your nicest doll; but you must not go 
down the steps, remember.” 

*T’ll member,” said Nellie; and she walk- 
ed up and down the verardab, hugging her 
dolly, and singing: 

“Mamma’s darling Nellie girl, 
Rosy cheek and dancing curl.” 

Soon the visitors came, and for a time 
Mrs. Brown was very busy. Just before 
dinner was ready, she went to call Nellie; 
but the little girl was nowhere to be seen, 
—neither up the street, down the street, 
nor around the corner. Mamma, papa, 
Bridget, and the guests all forgot the dinner 
that was in waiting, and ran here and there 
in anxious search. 

At last the minister found his little girl 
in a vacant lot, across the common, at play 
in a mud-puddle, with the butcher’s big 
black and white water-spaniel for a com- 
panion! 

“That is a picture!” said Mr. Brown to 
himself; and, running to the car of a trav 
elling photogiapher near by, he had him 
turn his camera that way, and lo! in a min- 
ute the absorbed little girl, dog, dirt, and 
all, were made into a real picture. 

“Color it up well, and bring it over to us 
as soon as you can, said the minister to the 
man, as he ran towards his little daughter, 
who called out as soon as she saw him, 
“Oh, papa, see! I am ’joying the warm 
wedder;” and she held up one little bare 
foot and leg covered with mud. “I buried 
my boo shoes and ’tockings in a hole, cause 
*twas allmud. I buyeda hoe at Mr. Ca- 
pen’s, and Carlo he tolded meto walk in 
the water wif him; and I gived him my boo 
sash round his neck, ’cause I fought he’d 
feel bad ‘cause I was d’essed up so.” 

‘Nellie was dressed for company, and it 
is rude to keep dinner waiting; so come 
right along, my little girl,” said the minis- 
ter, lifting her upon the verandah, where 
mamma and Bridget and all the company 
were assembled, with her bare foot, muddy 
hands and face, and frouzy hair. 

“Ob dear! I must be made ready for din- 
ner, Papa Brown,”’ moaned Nellie. 

“You were made ready for dinner,” said 
papa, setting her in the great willow chair. 

“1 can’t eata mouful of dinner, I’m so 
mor’fied,” sobbed the little gir!. 





Just then the man came up with the pic- 
ture, and the roar of laughter that went up 
when it was handed around among the 
company was the last drop in Nellie’s cup 
of trouble, and she burst out and cried as if 
her heart would break. 

“If you will put the naughty mud picture 
away, papa,” she said, ‘1 will never, never 
run away again; and I'll always ‘member, 
too!” She did remember, and she kept her 
word. 

Nellie is now twelve years old, and last 
summer she brought out the ‘‘mud picture” 
and told me this true little story about it.— 
Mrs. Annie A. Preston in Chrstian Register. 
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TWO KITCHENS, 


I am sorry for that woman who does not 
treasure in her heart somewhere, the mem- 
ory of a beloved kitchen. Perhaps it was 
grandmother’s kitchen, or mother’s. May- 
be it was inthe country. You can hardiy 
be happier in heaven than when you played 
on its floor a little child. I love sucha 
kitchen; not the discarded one of a fine 
villa, but the honored kitchen of a thrifty 
farm-house. It faces the east, and takes 
the sun’s first ‘‘good-morning.” Thus its 
busiest hours are full of brightness, and its 
restful afternoons full of serene light and 
peaceful shadows. Its wide door opens on 
a grassy yard, where “‘the old oaken bucket 
hangs in the well.” What a yard itis! Its 
clovery grass is a paradise for bleaching; ir- 
regular paths run through the dandelions 
down to the garden whose luscious vegeta- 
bles offer a daily market for the ready hand, 
and out to the orchard where the ruddy ap- 
ples hang. There is an old lilac bush by 
one window, a sweet briar by the other, 
while morning-glory bells cluster about 
both. Beside one is a stand full of plants, 
which in the winter flourish in the morning 
sun. On its ledge there is a work-basket— 
a marvelous basket into whose depths I 
sometimes dive, through piles of stockings, 
through bundles and bags, through scissors 
and thimbles and pins, down to a needle 
book (certain to be at the bottom, if only 
through my impetuous poking) in whose 
pocket I am sure to find a whole literature 
of domestic receipts, heart poems, and edi 
torials on the state of the nation. Beside it 
is a little old chair with a warm cushion. 
This is the mother’s chair and the mother’s 
corner, and not to be invaded. ‘Then the 
old kitchen has a deep fire-place, a vast 
bake-oven, and a modern stove. It has a 
great pantry, whose wide shelves are filled 
with glittering milk pans, all set for cream; 
and a store room, in which you may find 
everything for cheer, from the barrels of 
flour and sugar, the rows of sweetmeats, 
dear to every housewife’s heart, to bunches 
of dried catnip hung up for the cat, and 
pennyroyal enough for every stomach-ach- 
ing baby in town. The old kitchen floor is 
painted a clear gray, brightened by gay, 
home-made mats. It has a deep-throated 
clock, that rules its days; a book rack filled 
with books and newspapers, and colored 
prints on its walls. It hus an arm-chair, a 
sewing-chair, and a chintz-covered lounge- 
Theré is nothing in it too fine for its place. 
It is only a kitchen, after all, yet a joy to 
behold and to enjoy. 

There 1s a parlor in this house, proud in 
a bright, grandmother-made carpet, of the 
most intense stripes; in hair cloth furniture, 
as shining as a beetle’s back; in a profuse 
pile of old daguerreotypes and a new photo- 
graph book. On its walls old gentlemen 
sit in venerable frames, with high collars 
stiff enough to break their necks; the old 
ladies sit in others, in mutton-leg sleeves 
and bristling caps, who look down with 
mild severity on the chignons of their de- 
scendants. When the minister comes, or 
the children from town, the parlor is opened 
and furnished. But, somehow, sooner or 
later, all the company gravitate back into 
the old kitchen, for the glow, the cheer, the 
love are there. 

Then I am in love with a kitchen in 
town. If it is not as poetic as the country 
kitchen, it is. more convenient. My heart 
has thrilled with delight at the sight of its 
bright yellow floor, and exulted with con- 
scious thrift while I turned the faucets of 
its ‘‘stationary tubs,” and tested the virtues 
of its ‘‘spacious range.” Who can portray 
the splendor of its pantry—its mugs and 
jugs; its ‘‘nest” of polished boxes, whose 
covers shut in the priceless berries and spi- 
ces of the East; its rows of glass jars, filled 
with glowing jellies—the ruby of the rasp- 
berry, the purple of the blackberry, the 
crimson of the currant; its shelves of can- 
ned fruits? There are peaches for you; 
tomatoes for you; sweet corn in this can 
that will give you succotash in January, 
and delude you with the make-believe of an 
August feast. 

This kitchen’s windows let in the sun- 
shine; and its back door opens on a grassy 
plot, on which the clothes may bleach, the 
dog may play, or the baby roll. And all 
around the stone walks runs a border of 
flowers; and, if morning-glories don’t hang 
on the window, they do on the fence. 
There are but few city back doors which do 
not open on a yard as large as this. Show 
me one pure with grass, fragrant with blos- 
soms; Or show me one nauseous with the 
debris and refuse of the house, and I will 
tell you the sort of people who abide in- 





side. You tell me that my kitchen is not 
practical? That I don’t personally know 
about it? I know all about it; which is 
more than I can say of anything else. I 
know that truly every kitchen must have 
its soapy days, its sudsy days, its codfishy 
days, and even ‘ts cabbagy days—that, in 
spite of its posies and spices, its odors must 
sometimes be more pungent than pleasant; 
but I also know that we may open the win- 
dows, let the bad air out and the blessed 
air in, and that through and beyond every- 
thing remains the kitchen, all that it should 
be, or nothing that it should be, just as we 
have made it! Everybody knows the charm 
of a pleasant parlor. Every woman likes 
to display her taste and refinement in it 
according to her means or culture. All its 
pretty nick-nacks have a price for her heart 
which no money could pay. Its statuettes 
and pictures, its soft sofas and chairs, give 
us the refreshment of beauty and the proffer 
of rest when the day’s work is done. The 
parlor is the crown of the home; but the 
kitchen is its heart. In the parlor may 
bloom the flower of its culture; but the root 
of its comfort is in the kitchen. The par- 
lor may reveal to us the exact standard of a 
woman’s taste; but the unerring interpreta- 
tion of her disposition is the kitchen. Wealth 
or circumstance may place the actual labor 
and duty of your daily life outside of your 
kitchen. Trained servants may make it un- 
necessary that you should fulfill its daily 
tasks with your own hands. But has this 
ever occurred to you that, however exempt 
yourself, some woman’s life is lived in your 
kitchen, and how much you may add to 
that life by making your kitchen a pleasant 
place to habit? She is no less a woman in 
all her native susceptibilities and needs be- 
cause she is poor and does your work. Do 
you realize how much every life takes on 
of the hue of its surroundings? And what 
a minister of good as well as a minister of 
beauty you may be when you make your 
kitchen perfect as a kitchen, as you have 
already made your parlor as a parlor? It 
cannot be measured, the wretched health, 
the morbidness, the misery, and vice even, 
which have had their birth in the dark, un- 
ventilated dens which are called kitchens, 
in which so many women drag on their 
weary lives. And when the girl of our 
time grows up to regard the kitchen of her 
home as something more than a hole to be 
shunned, in which Bridget was born to 
drudge; when she brings into it, instead, 
her calico apron and smiling face; when 
she devotes to its service a portion of the 
cultivated powers now wasted in idleness, 
if not in sin, we shall see the beginning of 
that royal race of women for whom we 
longingly wait, and in whose advent we so 
devoutly believe.—Mary Clemmer Ames. 
ee 


ECONOMICAL HINTS. 





If you are so fortunate as to be possessor 
of two or even more boys, buy their clothes 
of the same pattern or make of cloth. 
Your boys are different from those in most 
families if one does not wear his garments 
out much faster than the others. You will 
find his old pants and coats very useful in 
patching the brothers’ clothing, if not too 
badly worn to aliow of being mended. 
Such cloth is much to be preferred, for the 
material being faded and reduced in texture 
matches the garment to be mended better 
than would the new, while it works in to 
better advantage in other ways, as the Good 
Book very truly saysin regard to putting 
new wine into old bottles, the former would 
burst and destroy the bottles. The same 
principle may be advantageously applied in 
the case in point. 

We sometimes see sisters dressed exactly 
alike—bonnets, dresses and cloaks. Cer- 
tainly, as regards dresses, it is an economi- 
cal plan, as when the garments are worn the 
two may be made into one, though this plan 
is not as essential as with boys’ clothes, for 
the reason that fashion for ladies allows two 
contrasting colors to be used in the making 
of one dress. I have two boys who, al- 
though there is a difference of two years in 
their ages, are of the same height; they 
wear the same size of clothes and shoes. I 
always get the shoes of the same pattern. 
Frank generally wears the right shoe out 
first, while George’s left is the first to give 
way. The latter is now wearing every day, 
except Sundays, a good, respectable pair of 
shoes made from one of his own and one of 
Frank’s, while the two mates have been sent 
down the garden to a corner where all the 
rubbish not otherwise available is disposed 
of, with leaves, ashes, and sand, forming 
what we call a compost, which name would, 
perhaps, call forth an audible smile from a 
farmer or gardener thoroughly posted on 
such matters. 

It is election day, the 4th of November, 
being the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day of the month, and what is rather un- 
usual the snow is quite deep on the ground, 
while it is still coming down. Overcoats 
have to be brought from their summer hid- 
ing-place, woollen stockings are in demand, 
and mittens must be bought or old ones 
found and mended if needing repairs. Our 
five-year-old baby goes to school, and Willie 
draws heronthe sled. She must have warm 
leggings. Her last winter’s leggings are 
somewhat worn and thin, and they will 
hardly do. Itis not convenient to go down 





town through the snow to buy another pair, 
so ingenuity and previous forethought come 
tothe rescue. From the place where things 
are put away for the allotted seven years‘ 
if not otherwise needed, we bring forth an- 
other pair of brown leggings, a trifle lighter 
in shade than baby’s, but they will answer. 
The older pair are smoothly worked into 
the last winter leggings, while a few stitches 
of the needle and brown thread or fine 
worsted secures a very warm, comfortable 
and durable pair of leggings, just the thing 
to ride to school in. This is another in- 
stance of the advantage of buying children’s 
garments of a prevailing color. 

Keep the inner doors closed the coming 
winter as much as possible. This prevents 
drafts while each room will be warmer and 
more comfortable with a less amount of 
heat than wou'td be required if the inner 
doors were left open. Iam writing to those 
persons only who feel the necessity of get. 
ting along as economically as possible. The 
effect is pleasanter, to be sure, when all the 
inner doors between parlor and sitting-room 
and library are thrown open, especially if 
the furniture and carpets blend harmoni-. 
ously in the same or contrasting colors, but 
it takes a larger fire in the furnace, no 
doubt, to heat the rooms sufficiently. 

A good fire to cook; by, or to heat the 
room, may be kept all day by a little care, 
Most of the éervants in our land are very 
erratic in their dealings with the kitchen 
stove or range. They require a kindling- 
wood box well filled every day or two to 
keep them supplied with material for spurt- 
ing up the fire just at meal time, or for re- 
lighting it when it has gone out through 
carelessness during the day. A watchful 
housekeeper, who does her work, will not 
so forget her own or others’ comfort, nor 
so overlook the economical side of the ques 
tion. After the work is done in the early 
morning, she will shut up the drafts, put 
on a little more coal or well sifted cinders, 
and, closing the room doors, find herself in 
a comfortable apartment. A uniform heat 
may be obtained by occasionally adding one 
small shovelful of coal in preference to al- 
lowing the fire to consume nearly away, and 
then adding a half-hod full of cold, damp 
fuel, which cools the oven, chills the apart- 
ment, and when it happens, as is often the 
case, near to a meal time, delays the prepa- 
ration of dinner or supper. A good servant 
or careful manager will be able to save much 
by a judicious use of the poker. Whata 
difference there is in the way people handle 
that necessary article of stove furniture! I 
knew arather miserly-inclined old gentle- 
man who never allowed any one to poke 
his library grate but himself, as it disturbed 
him to seea particle of unconsumed coul 
pass through the bars; while if such an ac- 
cident should happen under his own care- 
ful poking of the grate, the tongs were im- 
mediately in requisition to pick up the coal 
to place back upon the fire. 

When the coal has been added occasion- 
ally by the shovelful at a time, the ashes 
underneath must be carefully removed. By 
observing this method it will be found that 
very few cinders are made, as all the com- 
bustible coal has been consumed by the uni- 
form heat. A hint to the wise is sufficient, 
as a little thought brought to bear upon the 
subject will convince the reader without 
furtherargument. Ihave seen persons who 
have thought it was not economy to pre- 
serve, sift and try to burn cinders, because, 
they argue, they do not make a good fire. 
When I have seen the cinders half full of 
small clinkers, pieces of nails and a large 
portion of ashes dust, which these persons 
have used for fuel, I have not been sur- 
prised at their discouragement with the use 
of such materials. Ashes should be well 
sifted from the dust, while every particle of 
clinker or pieces of stone or iron should be 
picked out, when it will be found on trial 
that such cinders make quite as good a fire 
as fresh coal, though they no doubt consume 
away much faster.—American Cultivator. 
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CHINAMEN IN BOSTON, 





There are, in all parts of the city, an ag- 
gregate of about 160 Chinamen. One of 
their number has an out-and-out Chinese 
store on Howard street, where he dispenses 
to his fellow-countrymen all kinds of goods 
adapted to their wants, of the same style 
and manufacture as found in their native 
land. Seven are engaged in the sale of 
cigars and tobacco, a dozen or more are en- 
gaged in study, and the balance are occupied 
in the laundry business, and their peculiar 
laundries, and still more peculiar signs, 
have for years attracted the attention of 
thousands of passers by. In the Congrega- 
tional Church in Ashburton place, three 
philanthropic ladies have established a day- 
school, and here can be seen upward of a 
dozen Chinamen busily engaged in studying 
the English language, the geography of this 
country, and obtaining general ideas of our 
form of government. This instruction is 
furnished without expense to all who desire 
to avail themselves of it. The instructors 
receive no pay for their services, and the 
success that has met their efforts has been 
most gratifying. In China, the lowest 
classes of people are what are known as 
coolies; then come the common laborers, 
and the next in order are the small traders, 
many of whom are possessed of considera- 





ble intelligence. It is from this last class, 
principally, whence spring the Chinamen 
seen in Boston. They generally arrive in this 
city with barely enough money to start them. 
selves in business, for instance, anywhere 
from twenty-five to seventy-five dollars, 
They can all read and write their own dia- 
lect, and it only requires a few months’ resi- 
dence in this country for them to acquire a 
smattering of the English language. Imme- 
diately upon arriving in Boston, a fellow- 
countryman, who has resided here some 
time, places himself at the head of a squad of 
the new comers, and sets up a laundry in what 
he thinks will be a paying locality. It is pos. 
sible that, at the outset, he may have a part- 
ner, but, if the business eventually proves a 
paying one, all of the workmen become 
partners on an equal basis. The style of 
work done at these laundries is of the nic- 
est sort, a statement verified by the fact 
that Americans patronize them very liber- 
ally. It is natural that the introduction of 
Chinese laundries has made great inroads 
into the business formerly done by those 
similar institutions patterned after Ameri- 
can fashions, but the class of laborers with 
whom this new system most sadly interferes 
is that of the good old Irish washerwoman, 
who for years has eked out a living—and 
probably a scanty one at that—by doing the 
washing of private families. She has done 
her work faithfully and with a nicety that 
could not be improved upon if her life de 
pended upon the result of her handiwork, 
but the low prices demanded by the Chinese 
laundrymen, and the capital results they 
produce, have had their effect, and Biddy 
has been obliged to seek other and poor- 
paying customers, or, perhaps, abandon the 
field altogether. 

No Chinaman comes to Boston, or any 
other place for that matter, without expect- 
ing, sooner or later, to return to his native 
land. Some of those who have come to this 
city have remained six or seven years, but the 
average time is four years. It all depends 
on the state of his business. When aChina- 
man gets $2000 or $3000, he considers him- 
self rich, and is ready to return home, 
When that time arrives he will take his 
money to some broker on State street and 
convert it into Mexican dollars. Reserving 
enough to pay his expenses home—his fare 
alone costs upward of two hundred dollars 
—he will forward the balance by express. 
On once returning to their home, they sel- 
dom leave a second time for these shores, 
A large majority of the Chinamenu in Bos- 
ton come from the vicinity of Canton, prin- 
cipally because it is more accessible than 
other ports of China. The police regula. 
tions in that port are under English super- 
vision, and, therefore, less exacting, and 
this is a great advantage to such as desire to 
emigrate. When one dies, his remains are 
conveyed to their last resting-place beneath 
the sod of his native land. A gentleman 
who has been thoroughly conversant with 
the lives of the Chinamen in Boston for the 
past seven years, who, in fact, has been 
their counsellor and advisor in all their busi- 
ness affairs, stated to the writer that he did 
not recall a single death among their num- 
ber while they resided in this city. They 
are very correct in their habits and thus 
live healthy lives. They adhere strictly to 
the principle of total abstinence from all 
liquors that intoxicate, not indulging in the 
lightest kinds of liquors. Their only drink 
is tea, imported by themselves in small pack- 
ages, about an inch or an inch and a half 
square, packed in chests. They use neither 
milk nor sugar, and they serve their tea in 
small tin cups, with a holding capacity that 
would require three or four of them to 
equal the capacity of one of our ordinary 
American tea-cups. When one is at work 
and becomes thirsty, one or two swallows 
of tea are sufficient to satisfy the desire, 
but at their meals each Chinaman will con. 
sume three or four cups of their favorite 
beverage. The Chinamen of Boston eat the 
very best of meat, and invariably insist that 
it shall be fresh. By their process of cook- 
ing, a pound of meat will suftice to furnish 
the Chinamen with as much food as the av- 
erage American can secure from two or 
three pounds, 

They are scrupulously clean in their per- 
sons. In fact, cleanliness is one of the es- 
sentials of their religious belief; bence it is 
that every person takes a bath at least once 
in two days, and, oftentimes once a day. 
They are very mannerly in their deport- 
ment, and strictly honest in their business 
dealings. Their thirst,for knowledge about 
everything that is American is very great, 
especially in regard to the Christian reli- 
gion. They appear to be fairly fascinated 
with the Protestant faith, and they are eager 
to learn anything, however slight, that can 
enlighten them,in this respect. In spite, 
however, of this intense desire to become 
acquainted with the religious system of this 
country, only about one half of them at- 
tended church or the Sunday schoo). A 
large majority of the others have been the 
subjects of a great deal of annoyance from 
petty tricks by certain young fellows, as they 
cannot fathom the inconsistency between 
such bad treatment and the principles of 
Christianity, they throw the latter aside, a8 
far as followihg its teachings are concerned. 
Insome instances, the Chinamen practice the 
teachings of their native religion, which is 
simply heathenism. Another characteristi¢ 
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of Boston’s Chinamen is, that they never 
quarre] among themselves. If a dispute arises 
between any number of them about wages, 
or any other cause, they call in several fel- 
low-countrymen, who are supposed to be 
impartial and fair. To this “board of arbi- 
tration” the case is stated by each side, and 
the decision arrived at by the “board” is 
final and cheerfully submitted to. These 
people are very kind and faithful to each 
other in the hour of trouble and affliction. 
This trait does not arise so much from that 
feeling which naturally draws together any 
and all persons of one nativity that find 
themselves in a strange country and among 
strange people, as it does from the sponta- 
neous outburst of their own kind nature. 
A case is related where one of these people 
was taken sick, and for five weeks was un- 
able to pursue his daily avocation. His 
countrymen computed the amount he would 
have earned had he been able to work, and 
they immediately raised a subscription suf 
ficient to pay bim that amount, and also the 
doctor’s bill. And so, in the case of one of 
them being arrested for a violation of the 
law—as in case of gambling—if he is una- 
ble to pay his fine, the amount is quickly 
raised by bis sympathizing countrymen. 
In Boston ‘lately, when so many were in 
court for gambling, the prisoners paid their 
counsel fifty dollars, and each man paid in 
proportion to his means, The one having 
one hundred dollars paid ten times as much 
as the one having but ten dollars, and so 
much confidence is placed by all in the word 
of each of their number, that, when one as 
serts that he has but ten dollars, he is be- 
lieved as readily as an American testifying 
under the sacred form of an oath. 

As servants they are faithful and honest, 
and they obey orders absolutely. They 
pattern strictly according to the samples 
furnished to them. If a customer should 
give one of them the materials for a new 
pair of pants, and tell them to make them 
like an old pair, and the old pair should 
happen to have a patch on the seat, the new 
pair would also have its patch exactly ac- 
cording to the sample. It is generally sup- 
posed that the use of opium is universal 
among the Chinese, but, as regards those in 
Boston, this is a false impression. Those 
who use this poison are limited to a very 
few; in fact, the practice is regarded by 
them in about the same light that Ameri- 
cans look upon drunkenness; the participa- 
tor in its use is looked upon with less es- 
teem than the total abstainer. None of 
them ever chew opium, this being regarded 
as too far below the dignity of a Chinaman, 
and, in smoking, the opium is generally 
mixed with the very nicest of tobacco. It 
is upon certain holidays which they observe, 
or when one has considerable leisure time 
at his command, that the opium-smokers 
carry the practice to any excess. On these 
occasions the effect is the same as excessive 
liquor drinking upon Americans. Like our 
own unfortunate countrymen, a Chinaman, 
opium drunk, acts in a variety of ways, but 
the same gentleman, referred to above as 
being conversant with the race in Boston, 
states that he never knew one of them to 
display a bad temper; always jolly and full 
of fun. When they have business on hand 
they faithfully attend to it, and are no idlers, 
They commence work about 6:30 a.m., and 
labor incessantly till 11 or 12 p.m., when 
they retire. They sleep upon very fair beds. 
Feathers are totally discarded, and straw 
mattresses are preferred. They are very 
particular about having clean bed-clothes, 
and they generally sleep two, and, some- 
times, three in a bed. Their system of 
bookkeeping is peculiar to their race, and 
impossible to describe, but experts in deci- 
phering it have found it to be absolutely 
correct.— Boston Herald. 

——_-————_ #* So —___—_——__ 
THE GREAT WEST. 


It is great in extent of territory, great in 
fertility of soil, great in excellence of cli- 
mate, great in industrial activity and pro- 
gress; and the most promising era of pros- 
perity for the West has just dawned. In 
view of the wonderfui development wit- 
nessed during the last ten years, what are 
we to expect in the next decade? Who will 
pretend to estimate the future growth of a 
region which, despite all adverse circum- 
stances (and they have been numerous), has 
tisen in population and wealth so rapidly 
in the past? 

The financial panic and consequent peri- 
od of business depression were felt severely 
by Western farmers, but their pluck, ener- 
gy and enterprise were still manifest, and 
even in the darkest days they made some 
progress. The result of this marvelous 
prosperity has been a large emigration of 
late to lowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Dakota and other States and Territories— 
a constant stream of people from the East 
and from foreign lands pouring Westward 
and settling on those vast and fertile plains. 
It is said that during the year 1878 30,000,- 
000 acres of land were taken under the 
homestead laws and by purchase, in the 
four States and one Territory above men- 
tioned, and that the population of these 
localities was increased over 500,000. Doubt- 
less the present year will make a showing 
still more wonderful. Foreign immigration 
has never been as great, and a large pro- 
portion of immigrants seek homes in the 


West, where land is cheap. But the record 
for 1878 is astonishing. It is almost beyond 
belief that such an extensive area of land 
was purchased and pretmpted, and either 
put under cultivation or prepared for actual 
settlement in the future. Look at the facts. 
The six States of Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Kansas and Nebraska contain 
not far from 225,000,000 acres, exclusive of 
the plains of Kansas and Nebraska. More 
than 30,000,000 acres more taken last year, 
mostly by settlers—or nearly one-seventh of 
this entire territory. The aggregate of pro- 
ductions and the accumulation of wealth 
swell with the increase of population. If 
the tide of immigration should continue at 
its present stage, the growth of these States 
in coming years will be simply incalculable. 
There is now a population of 8,000,000, 
where in 1840 it was less than 1,000,000. 
Where in 1840 there was not a mile of rail- 
road, there are now over 20,000 miles, 
When, during « period of almost unparal- 
leled depression throughout the country, 
there has been a great accumulation of 
wealth, what will the sturdy farmers of the 
Western prairies accomplish in prosperous 
times with their number rapidly increasing | 
and with constantly improving facilities? 
CC — 


THH CHESTNUT STREET CLUB. 





The first gathering of the Chestnut street 
club for 1880 occurred in Mrs. Sargent’s 
parlorson Monday. The Rev. Dr. Hedge 
was the essayist, and among the guests pres- 
ent were Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the Rev. 
Mr. Brooks, of Newport, Mr. D. A. Was- 
son, Prof. G. H. Howson, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Prof. Hopkins, of Chicago, Mr. 
Mead, a recent student of philosopby in 
Germany, and others whose faces are well 
known at the club meetings. The Rev. Dr. 
Bartol presided, as usual. 

Dr. Hedge’s paper was a fitting begin- 
ning for the new year. It was a clear 
and concise comparison of the different 
schools of ethics which, on the one hand 
make the moral sense a development of the 
material elements of man, and, on the other, 
make it a God-given endowment and no 
product of a mechanical] evolution. Begin- 
ning with a definition of ethics as the sci- 
ence of behavior, its ground in human na- 
ture and its application to conduct, Dr. 
Hedge characterized all ethical systems as 
dissertations on the meaning of the word 
“ought.”” They are answers to the various 
questions, Why ought I, and what ought I, 
questions which ought to be kept entirely 
distinct and are very apt to be confused by 
modern writers on the subject. To the 
question, Why ought I to act in a certain 
way, there are these answers, the selfish, 
the utilitarian, and the ideal. The former 
answers that I ought to act in a certain way 
because the law of well-being requires it; 
the utilitarian, because the good of the 
State requires it; the ideal because the mor- 
al sense requires it, or, as the theologians 
would say, the law of God, or because it is 
right. So we have three systems of moral 
philosophy, the selfish, the utilitarian and 
the ideal,—and Dr. Hedge reviewed these 
three systems, historically showing the chief 
doctrines of each and their leading advo- 
cate. ‘‘Paley’s philosophy,” which has been 
a text-book for students so long and in such 
prominent institutions, he placed among 
the selfish systems which rest upon the doc- 
trine that happiness is the supreme good. 
Hobbes’s system, he said, partakes partly 
of the politic and partly ofthe selfish,—de- 
fining the politic to be those in which the 
sole ground of moral obligation is the good 
of society. Jeremy Bentham is the best 
representative of this school; he assumes 
utility to be the fundamental principle of 
morals. Dr. Hedge took up with care the 
chief characteristics of Spencer’s derivation 
of the moral sense, and showed how he 
makes man to have originally no moral 
perception, no sense of right. He does not 
differ in this respect from the brutes It 
follows, if this is so, that he has no moral 
sense now. 

The ideal theory finds the ground of moral 
obligation in the simple idea of right. Kant, 
the foremost champion of ideal ethics, Dr. 
Hedge regarded as the foremost philosopher 
of modern times. He teaches autonomy of 
the will. Thisideal system occupied a large 
part of the essay, and received the support 
of Dr. Heage. Yet, he said, it is liable to 
the danger of ruthless absolutism. Kant 
errs in this respect when he says that no 
conceivable crisis in human life will excuse 
a falsehood. Humanity, said the essayist, 
will not consent to this narrow interpreta- 
tion of the moral law. Truth is a question 
of the heart and life, not of words alone. 
Nature is truth, but how nature will lie to 
human perception! Truth is an agreement 
of the word with the fact, but it is also an 
agreement of means toan end. No moral 
rule can admit of universal application. 
The golden rule has its limits. The judge 
on the bench and the jury in the box 
are not doing as they would be done by 
when they condemn and sentence the pris- 
oner. Dr. Hedge also made a distinction 
between the right and the beautiful in mor- 
alaction The essay closed with a clear 
statement of belief in the ideal system of 
ethics as distinct from the selfish or utilitari- 
an. There is aright and wrong independ- 





ent of use.— Advertiser. 


DISCOURAGED WOMEN, 


In my travels I sometimes meet with 
women who say: “We are getting tired 
and discouraged. For the last six or eight 
years we have believed in Equal Rights, 
made ourselves unpleasantly conspicuous 
by talking it to our neighbors, lending the 
Woman’s JouRNAL where we think it will 
be read, and even arguing the cause with 
netrow-minded, opinionated men. But we 
do not perceive that it is gaining ground. 
Indeed, the few women whom we thought 
we had convinced, seem to have gone back 
to their former apathy and indifference.” 

“Well,” Ireply, ‘‘that is nothing more 
than you had reason to expect. You coulde 
not suppose that weak and servile and friv- 
olous creatures asthe majority of women 
by force of circumstances have been com- 
pelled to be ever since the world began, 
should suddenly and steadily become strong 
and independent in thought and feeling. 
Years of training for themselves and for 
their daughters are necessary, before they 
will perceive and assert their proper posi- 
tion as equal factors in the sum of human- 
ity. Do not be discouraged. Remember 


“God worketh slowly; and a thousand years 
He takes to lay his hand off.” 


Had you been at work in this cause for 
twenty or thirty years, enduring hunger, 
cold and fatigue, ridiculed, despised and 
opposed, not only by the great and pow- 
erful of. the land, but also by those for 
whose benefit you were suffering all this; 
had you expended the best years of your 
life in a self sacrificing devotion to the ad- 
vancement of Equal Rights, as have the 
pioneers in this cause, you would have had 
time to be tired and discouraged a score of 
times before now. They have done the 
hardest, most disagreeable part of the la- 
bor. It isnow your duty to supplemeut 
their efforts by every means in your power. 

‘*‘But,” says some one to me, ‘‘the women 
in this town are too weak and frivolous for 
anything. All their leisure time is spent in 
dressing and dissipation, they are utterly 
ignorant respecting the most important 
public and national topics, and I am dis- 
couraged in my attempts to stimulate them 
to any higher thoughts and actions. 

“Not long since Mrs. Huntley, lately or- 
dained a minister in the Universalist denom- 
ination, preached in an unoccupied church 
in the placé. The men and women were 
delighted, I am sure, but the former did not 
invite her to speak again, as they would 
have done had she been a man, and the lat- 
ter were too weak and timid to move in the 
matter; so she was allowed to leave, while 
her continued ministry here would have 
been both pleasant and profitable to the 
community.” 

“Have patience,” I replied; ‘‘the world 
certainly moves. Women are learning to 
acquire strength and self-assertion, if it does 
seem to you slowly. Ten years hence you 
will rejoice in the power they will have ob- 
tained, especially if you do your part 
towards assisting them to the position, un- 
deterred by the sneers, rebuffs or coldness 
you may encounter.” 

E. A. Kryespury. 
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ALPHABETICAL ADVICE, 


MAXIMS MADE BY BARON ROTHSCHILD. 


Attend carefully to details of business. 

Be prompt in all things. 

Consider well, then decide positively. 

Dare to do right; fear to do wrong. 

Endure trials patiently. 

Fight life’s battle bravely, manfully. 

Go not in society of the vicious. 

Hold integrity sacred. 

Injure not another’s reputation or busi- 
ness. 

Join hands only with the virtuous. 

Keep your mind from evil thoughts. 

Lie not for any consideration. 

Make few acquaintances. 

Never try to appear what you are not. 

Observe good manners. 

Pay your debts promptly. 

Question not the veracity of a friend. 

Respect the counsel of your parents. 

Sacrifice money rather than principle. 

Touch not, taste not, bandle not intoxi- 
cating drinks. 

Use your leisure time for improvement. 

Venture not on the threshold of wrong. 

Watch carefully over your passions. 

Extend to every one a kindly salutation. 

Yield not to discouragement. 
Zealously labor for the right, and success is 
certain. 





—— 





HUMOROUS. 


‘‘Have you given electricity a trial for 
your complaint, madam?” asked the minis- 
ter, as he took tea with the old lady. ‘‘Elec- 
tricity!” said she. ‘Well, yes, Il reckon I 
has. I was struck by lightning last summer 
and hove out of the window; but it didn’t 
seem to do me no sort of good.” 


Two raw Highlanders, Donald and Dug- 
ald, are walking along a street in St. Mun- 
go, when they came on a_ water-cart. 
‘Hil’ shouts Dugald to the driver, ‘“‘hi! 
you're losing all your water!” Then Don- 
ald comesin. ‘Oh, Dugald, Dugald, dinna 
show your ignorance. he water is meant 
to _ boys from riding on the back of the 
cart!” 





An old Scotch lady was told that her min- 


ister used notes, but would not believe it. 
Said one, ‘“‘Gang into the gallery and see.” 
She did so, and saw the written sermon. 
After the luckless preacher had concluded 
his reading on the last , he said, “But 
1 will not enlarge.” The old woman called 
out from her lofty position, ‘Ye canna, ye 
canna, for your paper’s give out.” 


Alarm his reverence—“I was sorry not to 
see you at church this evening, John.” John 
—“‘Lor’, you_fritens a body zo, sir!” His 
reverence—‘‘My mission is to alarm the un- 
converted, John.” John—‘‘’Tisn’t that, 
sir; you sed in your sarmest this mornin’ 
"twas no use trustin’ to the common taters, 
and I never plants no other sort; so I’ve 
a-bin down to the tater field to zee ’ow they 
be lookin’. Mine be all right zo vur. Yon 
shouldn’t friten a body zo, sir.” —Fun. 


Ambition on a Downward Grade.—I met 
a man to-day who is a type of the persever- 
ing office-seeker. To my knowledge he 
has been looking for ‘‘something” from the 
‘“‘party” ever since 1872. ‘‘Well,” said he, 
‘‘two years ago I tried to get nominated for 
the Assembly, but I failed. Last year I 
went for an aldermanic nomination in New 
York, but I missed it. In 1876 I came 
mighty near going to Congress, but I didn’t 
get the nomination after all, and now I’m 
willing to take anything. What do you 
think they’d pay a boss carpenter on the 
Capitol?” —Albany Letter to Syracuse Courier. 














COLORADO RAILROADS AND RAILROAD 
TRAVELING. 


BY L. G. CALKINS. 


*“**** * * After avery grave council, it was 
opreet to take the Chicago and North-western and 

nion Pacific Railroads to Denver, at present the 
booming city of this country, if not of the world, 

At 10:30 a.m. we were most comfortably seated in 
one of the celebrated, and I may say world-renowned, 
hotel cars of the Chicago and North-western Railroad, 
and, of course, our first topic of conversation, as it 
seemed to be w.th every one after being seated for 
the first time in really a palace hotel on wheels, was 
to discuss the situation. 

We of trese ificent hotel cars, ran 
only on this road, but must frankly confess had never 
fully understood the maximum amount of comfort 
and loxury in railroad traveling until this trip from 
Chicago to Council Bluffs. The interior construction 
of the car ix simply exquisite, and for neatnese in ap- 

earance and order in all its arragements there is per- 

aps nothing on this continent its equal. 

t being nearly noon when we embarked, we did 
not have to wait long to have our curiosity gratified 
as tothe arrasgements of the culinary department 
of this institution. An Englishman sitting just op- 
posite us, after enjoying a sumptuous popes’ in the 
most leisurely manner, exclaimed: ‘“‘This way of 
traveling is simply perfect." We ate as long and as 
slow as we pleased of food evidently prepared with 
more than ordinary skill. 

Meals are served on the European plan—pay for 
what you have—s» that atraveler does not have to 
pay seventy-five cents for a cup of tea and a little 
toast. 


But one of the marked features and crowning char- 
acteristics of this road 8 its safety. 

The rapidity with which a train of cars moves very 
naturally suggests the idea of danger to one not ac- 
customed to such rapid traveling. 

I had heard the statement that the Chicago and 
North-western Railroad was the safest in the country, 
Whether that be true or not, Mr. Editor, I observed 
two or three facts which I deem it proper to refer to 
in this connection, for catty a raiiroad traveling is 
a consideration of no small moment, 

ret, the - seems to be a ect one, 
with steel rails the entire distance from Chica’o to 
Council Bluffs, h nce ite firm and substantial charac- 
ter is very readily realized as the train passes over it. 

Another feature I noticed was the most perfect 
condition of the cars run on this road. The coaches 
all had the agpesmence of just coming from the shop, 
an : seemingly in the most complete order for service 
and safety, 

Another feature of —e was the kind of men em- 
ployed to run the trains. They were evidently not of 
ordinary stock, but were selected as men worthy to 
be trusted with the lives of hundreds and th d 
of ple. There was an air of business and —-y— | 
about them that gives a traveier a feeling of trust 
confidence. 

Mr. #ditor, I h ve been thus specific on the ques- 
tion of the safety of this road, for this is one of the 
first or that a traveling public desire to be assured 
of, and I am satisfied that the company controlling 
this great and important line spares no pains or ex- 
pense to make this feature of their road ali the public 
can ask or demand, and this is why this road is so 
nearly or entirely free from reports of accidents. 

In going westward we passed through some of the 
most interest ne portions of Iowa in the night, but 
in returning had a fair opportunity to see some of the 
finest country in the world in that State along the 
line of this road. 

At home and abroad, Iowa stands as one of the 
finest farming States in the Union, and the broad 
acres of growing crops are certainly a rich feast for 
the eyes. The fields of corn were simply immenee. 
and the herds of fine cattle indicated great thrift and 
pooperey And the general appearance of houses, 

8, yards, shrubvery, etc., showed that men of en- 
terprise and intelligence had sought and were beaati- 
fying homes in this land of plenty. 

After a most agreeable ride of less than twenty-four 
hours, we arrive at the Union Pacific Railroad depot 
one of the liveliest and most interesting places in all 
Christendom, about 9:30 a.m.—The Investigator, 
August, 1879. 











THE ONLY MEDICINE 


That Acts at the Same Time on / 


4d THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 


These great are the natural cleans- 
If they work well, heaith 
will be perfect: if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are-sure to follow wi! 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jann- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; er Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
because the blood is poisoned 
that sh 


with the humors ould have been 
expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will om nay Le bealeh action pad all these 
destro: evils w ed ; neglec 
them wad you will live bat to safer. © 
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les 
hy be so fearful because of dis- 
ordered urine ? 

Kipyry-Worr will cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 

Itisa dry vegetable compound and 

One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 

Your Dr ist has it, or will get it for 
you. Py having it. Price, $1.00, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 

4 cWitl send post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boviston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMERTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


Post GRADVUATH 
oR 
ADVANCED COUSBSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 
A education may thus be received in 
aration for Business, or Scientific Sch 
Girls are prepared for any co! receiving the same ~ 
instruction as the boys, and q & number have 
the examinations with entire success. 


The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
th Milftary Drill and the 8 have a pleasant play- 


ex . 
house is situated in the most open 

of the city, in the 

um and me Ty Natural Lm 

u a large ic square w 

Play ground. Prive yous ’ trial has 


room with a) 


new 
and health: 
of the Art Muse 
» Open 
an exce 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 \& to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Satu 8 during ——e dail 
on week days, on and r oo 8 can 

& Co. Thos. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


F 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
peace of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal ee Duties, and Priv- 
eges. 





The lectures of the seventh year begs October 8 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. is Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
Temes | examination and to furn a three 

ears’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the ature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
ow announcements or information, address the 

ean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D., 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 1y40 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BosToN, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Come 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 

In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hali entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music ‘s kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL 1c, a8 well as 
TeacHERS and STUDENTS, can be assured of unif 
courteous and prompt attention. Zhe whole 

be carefully fled. 
Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau. 

Hasa largelist of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 
mentalists, Readers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 

&®” For Circulars of any of the above, 

Address E. TOURJEE, 

ly34. ; Music Hall, Boston. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same di 








Co 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De. 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


MARCUS WARD & CO. 


Christmas and New Year Cards, 


FOR 1879-1880. 
We are prepared to offer out of town patrons the 
following aseortment of these beantifal cards: 
Six asso’ Cards 





1.00 
The best assortment of elegant Cards to be ‘ae in 
Boston from 5 cents to over $1.00 each. 


H. H. CARTER, 
3 Beacon street, Boston. 


A Valentine 


Can be made with the + Embossed Pictures and 

Cards—New Novelties tn Valentines ready Feb. 1 or 

be J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield street. 
One store only.) 4w4 


TISTS, MATERIA, 8s 
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ax 
rders by or Ex attended to. 
A. A. WAL ,& CO., 
594 Washington street, a ‘ 
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WANTED AGENTS for “William Li 
rison and His Times” bt Ag Johnson; in 
tion by John G. Whi . Now ready— 

ili tee B. B. Resseii & Co., Publishers, 57 Corn- 


Gar- 








$6 to $20 "nam Soren 
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RRR SINEOTR WOMEN. 

In Colonel Higginson’s fine study of Ed- 

mes that acute but capricious 
para k of literary principle: “The 
most honorable head might be covered with 
insult or neglect, while any young poetess 
who smiled sweetly on Poe, or Griswold or 
Willis, might find herself placed among 
the muses.” Alas! men are but mortals 
when they are ‘erities. “Occasionally, the 
Colonel’s own “studies” make us wonder 
whether even he has not been, sometimes, 
the victini of’ a smile. 

I think H. H. would take little pleasure 
in praise that depreciated Christina Rossetti 
and Jean Ingelow in her behalf. Such 
praise could scarcely ensue from familiarity 
with their works. An author suffers from 
three enemies (besides the world, the flesh, 
and the devil). Those enemies increase in 
maleficence in this order: hostile critics, 
friends, one-self. Rossetti, Ingelow, and 
H. H. have long passed beyond the power 
of their least noxious foe—the first. But 
their friends can still blight them with the 
honey-dew of flattery; can yet suppress 
their noblest notes by filling the werld’s ear 
with iterance of their poorer ones. Jean 
Ingelow is best known by her unmelodious 
little series of experiments in sentimental 
mathematics, ‘‘The Songs of Seven.” It 
was certainly a pretty conceit; but none of 
these poems are comparable in music, imag- 
inations or in meaning, with other things 
she has written. 

Doubt, a blank twilight of the heart which mars 

All sweetest colorsjin its dimness same; 

A sou)-mist through whose rifts, familiar stars 

Beholding, we mis-name. 

The laureate has said nothing more felicit- 
ously than that; yet this seed was not stolen 
from his flower’s ‘‘crown of light.” 

The poem of Jean Ingelow which is rich- 
est in music, rarest in imagery and subtlest 
in suggestions is the ‘‘Dead Year.” Need 
less, to say, itis her least popular one. Who 
cares for music and imagery united with a 
meaning, one must dig and delve after, a 
full inch below the surface! All three of 
these poets sustain, however, their greatest 
injury from the one deadly foe—one-self. 
Each has written toomuch. This might be 
forgiven as a lapsus plume, had they but 
culled more carefully in collecting their po- 
ems. But one who opens the book of either 
comes upon long, marshy or sandy wastes 
of words that Giscourage further investiga- 
tion. A pity! A tendency to mild, rhymed 
didactics in both Jean Ingelow and H. H. is 
unpoetic. But the English poetess does 
sometimes drop the school-mistress and 
seize the lyre with energy. Hear the “High 
Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire;” certain 
notes in the ‘‘Dead Year:” 

I took the year out of my life and story, 

The dead year, and said, “I have hewn thee a tomb; 
All the kings of the nations lie in glory, 

Cased in cedar and shut in a sacred gloom; 

But for sword, and scepter, and diadem 
Surely thou didst reign like them.” 

‘So I laid her with those tyrants old and hoary, 
According to my vow. 

For I said, “‘The kings of the nations lie in glory 
And so shalt thou.” 


: “Year,” I said, “thou shalt not lack 
Bribes to bar thy coming back; 
Doth old Egypt take her best 
To the chambers of her rest? 
Doth she wear in that last bed 
Beaten gold and glorious red? 
Envy not! for thou shalt wear 
In the dark a shroud as fair; 
Golden with the sunny ray 
Thou withdrawest from my day; 
Wrought upon with colors fine, 
Stolen from this life of mine; 
Like the dusty Lybian kings 
Lie with two wide-open wings 
On thy breast, as if to say, 

On these wings hope flew away.” 

i “Rock,” I said, “thy ribs are strong, 

That I bring thee, guard it long; 
Hide the light from buried eyes; 
Hide it, lest the dead arise.” 
“Year,” I said, and turned away, 
“T am free of thee this day; 

All that we two only, know, 

I forgive and I forego, 

So, thy face no more I meet, 

In the field or in'the street.” 

Neither Jean Ingelow nor H. H. have 
written things so poor as some of Christina 
Rossetti’s; but neither do they ever ‘‘break 
forty into singing,” a8 she does at times. 
Christina has the misfortune to be most 
prominently quoted in the plaintive little 
“Up Hill.” It is singularly weak in climax, 
but. itis short, and it touches prettily on the 
one grave subject that cannot be quite ig- 
nored in the lightest life—death. Then it 
is so melancholy that it seems more moral 
than the tender, 


When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me. 
Or than “Sound Sleep.” 


Some are laughing, some are weeping; 
She is sleeping only, sleeping; 

Round her rest wild flowers are creeping, 
There the wind is heaping, heaping, 
Sweetest sweets of summer’s keeping 
By the cornfields ripe for reaping, 

FO ia oe i 
Far-off sounds of church-bells ringing. 
Night and morn and noon and even 
Their sound fills her dreams with heaven. 

It is the dash of Italian fire through Eng- 
lish mist that adds to the sweetness and 
purity of her poems a naive, fervid impro- 
visante quality, as if song were, to her more 
natural than speech. This strikes us espe- 
cially in her religious songs, because such 
poems are apt to be sad and constrained. 


Not like that is the “‘Martyr’s Song” :— 
We meet in joy, though we part in sorrow; 
We part to-night, but we meet to-morrow. 
Be it blood or flood the path that’s trod, 
All the same it leads home to God; 

Be it furnace fire volaminous, 

One like God's Son will walk with us. 
Who are these that glow from afar, 
These that lean over the golden bar, 
Strong as the lion, pure as the dove, 
With open arms and hearts of love? 


What are these that fly as a cloud,” 

With flashing heads and faces bowed, 

In their mouths a victorious psalm, 
Welcoming angels these that shine, 

Your own angel, and yours and mine; 
Who have hedged us both day and night 
On the left hand and on the right; 

Who have watched us both night and day 
Because the devil keeps watch to slay. 

Is this a part of that ‘‘wail of Galileaus” 
that Algernon Charles Swinburne accuses 
of supplanting the ‘‘chant of Greeks” and 
making ‘‘the whole world moan with hymns 
of wrath and wrong?” How does it com- 
pare for gladness with that ‘‘chant” sent up 
by Achilles from the realm of shadows? 

The same rich tone of subdued triumph 
piercing deep sorrow is heard in the very 
different measures of ‘‘Advent,” ‘‘The Three 
Enemies,” ‘‘Christian and Jew:”— 

“O happy, happy land! 
Angels like rushes stand 
About the wells of light.”’ . 
“Alas! I have not eyes for this fair sight; 
Hold fast my hand.” 
“As in a soft wind, they 
Bend all one blessed way, 
Each bowed in his own glory, star with star.” 
“I cannot see so far, 
Here, shadows are.”’ 
Boughs of the Living Vine, 
They spread in summer’s shine 
Green leaf with leaf; 
Sap of the Royal Vine; it stirs like wine 
In all both less and chief, 

This is vision. Very different is her 
treatment of the supernatural in the weird 
and tender ‘‘Ghost’s Petition,” and in two 
other records of such apparitions. 

Mr. Emerson may well ‘‘cut” the poems 
of H. H. ‘‘out of newspapers” and ‘‘carry 
them about with him” after the ‘‘Tribute” 
she paid him; but despite her amiable sen- 
timents and occasional beautiful fancies; 
despite the faults of the two disparaged 
singers; and despite their disparager, it is 
not H, H. who will make Christina Rossetti 
or Jean Ingelow ‘‘appear but second rate 
celebrities. ’ Mary 8. WIrartneton. 
—> 


A CRITICISM OF FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


“The reciprocity between the two sepa- 
rate halves of human nature extends over a 
wide field, not only in passions and emo- 
tions, but in the regions of moral and intel- 
lectual life. 

“It is afructifying power, with which 
neither the world of thought nor the world 
of action could well dispense.” So writes 
Francis Parkman in his essay on the ‘‘Wom- 
an Question,” which is the acknowledged 
platform of the Woman Suffragists, the 
truth which shall bring to them a complete 
victory. Could the author of this axiom 
have drawn his arguments from these pre- 
mises, and firmly applied them with an un- 
biased judgment, his conclusion would 
have been far different. He evidently goes 
into the contest with a prejudiced eye, 
and warps everything to the end he seeks. 

He affirms Woman has an “‘intractable 

will” with which ‘‘Man’s resolution can- 
not cope in the political arena or in the 
halls of legislation.” To prove his position 
he brings up from the barbarism of the 
South the falsely educated women of the 
rebellion, and sets up Shakespeare’s Lady 
Macbeth as a measure of American women, 
and then coolly says when Woman is fairly 
inside of politics, she will become a Delilah 
to spread her: snares for the congressional 
Samsons; and the power before which the 
wise fail and the mighty fall will be in- 
voked against the sages and heroes of the 
Capitol. 
Oh! what an impotent conclusion, what 
a libel on the mothers, wives and sisters, 
who stood so grandly calm and all-sustain- 
ing in the hour of our conflict, and ensured 
us the victory! What an insult to our man- 
hood! 

Again he writes, one of the chief dangers 
of popular government is that of inconsid- 
erate and rash legislation. This danger 
would be increased immeasurably if the 
most impulsive and excitable half of hu- 
manity had an equal voice in making the 
laws. 

Those who are familiar with the society 
of Friends will at once see the fallacy of 
this conclusion. For two hundred years 
their women have enjoyed this privilege so 
far as all rules, regulations and business 
transactions are concerned. They mostly 
meet in separate sessions, though occasion- 
ally in joint session. A few,years since the 
writer was present at one of thesq held in 
New Bedford, the men discussed and pass- 
ed a measure which was of doubtful expe- 








1 diency and somewhat imperfect in its ap- 


plication. It was sent over to the women, 
and in due time came back disapproved, 
was laid on the table, and the meeting ad- 
journed. Where was the rash legislation? 
Whoever attends the joint sessions will ob- 
serve the men do most of the talking, and 
sometimes get things somewhat mixed, 
causing undue excitement. At this junc- 
ture some woman rises in all the gentleness 





of womanhood, and in words calmly and 


fitly spoken brings the assembly to its prop- 
er dignity. Where does the rashness come 
in? So we might go on to the end, refuting 
his arguments at almost every point. 

T. K. Earez. 





TRIBUTE OF SORO0SIS TO MRS. HULL. 


The committee (Mrs. C. B. Wilbeur, 
chairman) which was appointed by Sorosis, 
New York, at their social meeting in No- 
vember, after the reading of the Memorial 
of Mrs. Jane De Forest Hull, their honored 
member, which had been requested of Mrs. 
Wilbour, has acted upon instructions there 
received and planted atree at her grave, 
and will set out shrubbery in the spring. 
They chose a Norway Spruce for several 
reasons; ‘‘that her sacrificed body may lie 
in the shadow of our love, and sleep in the 
‘perpetual green of our affection,” for one; 
and another is, that the stateliness and 
grandeur of the tree typify our friend’s 
natural dignity of person and character, as 
well as its evergreen habit, her ready flow 
of wit and spirit. The fruit of the tree, 
also, comes nearer the signification of the 
Greek soreusis (aggregation) from which the 
name of our club, sorosis, is derived, than 
any other northern tree, except the mul- 
berry. The pine-apple, as well as the pine- 
cone, the bread-fruit and the fig, are such 
fruits, and are formed by the close aggrega- 
tion of many flowers, which results in a 
compound fleshy fruit. 

Mrs. Hull’s body reposes in the ‘‘burying 
place of her fathers,” a very high point of 
land near Bound Brook, N. J., and near the 
home of her childhood. It is blessed to 
those who knew her to realize that there is 
no such thing as death. 

Lita BARNEY SAYLEs. 

Killingly, Ct. 
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EFFICIENT WORKWOMEN. 


Among the many female applicants for 
work there is no class more dreaded than 
that of the reduced ladies. Why? Because 
they have no “‘specialty.” The world (es- 
pecially about large cities) is full of compe- 
tition. Competition is said to be the life of 
trade, but it is death to the poor workmen. 
To over-ride the difficulties in the way—cast 
there by competition, and surmount all ob- 
stacles, a woman must prove herself capa- 
ble. 

The higher education, the general culture 
and accomplishments of a reduced lady, pre- 
pare her for but one profession—that of the 
teacher or perhaps the writer; for both of 
which positions she is probably totally un- 
fit from inclination or faculty. It is ina 
measure true that teachers are born, as well 
as writers. Though we incline to Napo- 
leon’s views of genius, there is no genius, 
but that which comes from unceasing ener- 
gy and labor in one direction, yet we do 
not doubt there is talent which may pass for 
genius, if it differs from it when cultivated 
to its utmost. Teaching demands other 
requisites beside knowledge of an instruc- 
tor and a certain facility in conveying ideas 
to others. Thus when a woman, suddenly 
without warning, not having these ‘‘apti- 
tudes” to teach is thrown upon her own re- 
sources for her living, the life of an educa- 
tor becomes mere drudgery to her. We 
would not scorn the ‘higher education,” 
and general culture and accomplishments. 
Such a foundation to build on should ele- 
vate this workwoman above her sisters in 
skill in any pursuit she should follow as a 
specialty. Knowledge is power, but gener- 
al knowledge, diffused over a broad field 
having no one aim, no one pursuit, no trade, 
profession, art or science about which it cen- 
ters,and upon which to shed its light, is 
not the knowledge needed to earn one’s 
bread. What is the remedy for this evil? 
Only one. Train them to some specialty. 

The girls are scarcely to blame. It is the 
parents and guardians who should warn 
youth of possible calamities, and equip these 
young girls to battle with the stern realities 
of life, which are not half so bad after all, 
when looked squarely in the face, and met 
well armed for the fray. The trials are 
soon overcome. But how equip these girls? 
Will they heed the older and wiser? There 
is only one way. Study them, and lead 
them to study themselves, during the latter 
days of their school life. Learn in what 
direction their minds turn. For what have 
they a special aptitude? Some evince re- 
markable talent in one line, some in another. 
Some for art, others for science. Many 
there are who give evidence of no particu- 
lar talent. Train them to respect the office 
of a female book-keeper, store keeper, etc., 
and not only respect them, but when the 
school days are over, let not the whole of 
the years roll round, and rot one thought 
be given to this special course so very im- 
portant to them in ‘the future. Madame de 
Stael boasted how many avocations she 
might pursue if thrown on her own resour- 
ces; and the Kings of Prussia demand the 
training of their subjects to some trade or 
profession so essential to their welfare, 
whether needed or notat the time—that the 
royal family even was not exempt from the 
same laws. The determination to conquer 
all difficulties and carve n possible success- 
ful career in some one pursuit, demands pa- 
tience, perseverance, a high ideal. There 
are often times when some of life’s comforts 





and pleasures must be resigned; but if a 


young girl were trained from childhood up 
to know that her career was in her own 
hands to carve out for the future (if neces- 
sary,) and if allowed her favorite scheme 
towards accomplishing this end, she will 
most certainly conquer in the end. What 
the world demands is efficient workwomen 
in all the departments, and the only hope 
to become efficient and capable is to pursue 
some one course thoroughly, whether the 
future seems fair or dark. When this is 
fully realized by guardians of young girls, 
there will be fewer broken hearts, and 
weary toiling women among our reduced 
ladies, and an increased proportion of 
healthy happy marriages. Life is indeed a 
burden if ‘‘day in and day out” a woman 
plod for ber mere existence at some work 
to which she is ill-adapted, and dislikes. 
But it is scarcely probable, that in so short 
a period as some have in which to make a 
choice of labor, that the woman who needs 
her home and daily bread, will be able to 
choose successfully, and be able to pursue 
that which will give her most pleasure in 
following as a bread-winning occupation. 
We all know how much happier is the wo- 
nran who can cheerfully take up a work 
she likes than the one who toils daily at 
some wretched uncongenia! work, and the 
only remedy for this evil is to choose when 
youth, free hearts and minds, leisure and 
means are all within demand, yielding their 
best to educate these young women in some 
specialty, by which they may become self- 
supporting when necessary. 
Anna Hora. 
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‘ A RARE SUBSCRIBER, 


In its notice of the late Bishop Haven, 
the New York Independent, says: ‘‘He was 
once offered the cditurial chair of the Jnde- 
pendent, and, although he did not accept it, 
he occasionally referred to it with pleasure, 
and we remember his doing so within the 
last year, before a conference over which he 
was presiding. On one occasion his Jnde- 
pendent had been discontinued by mistake, 
and, in ordering it renewed, the Bishop told 
the astonished clerk that he did not wish it 
ever stopped again; but that after his death 
he wanted it sent to him to the next world, 
if there were any mails that would reach 
there. In obedience to this desire, we shall 
order a copy sent after him to the Haven 
Normal School, Wanesborough, Ga., for 
the use of its colored students. This is as 
nearly as we can reach him or follow his 
wish. And we consider it no exception to 
our invariable rule to give no free copies to 
institutions.” 
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MADISON UNIVERSITY. 


The catalogue of Madison University for 
1879-80 gives full information respecting 
all departments of the institution, including 
its theological seminary, college, and its 
preparatory school, Colgate Academy. The 
theological seminary has five professors and 
thirty-six students, the course of study oc- 
cupying three years, but provision is made 
for aspecial course of two years for students 
whose attainments are inadequate to the 
successful prosecution of all the prescribed 
studies. The college has nine professors 
and a lecturer, and eighty-eight students, — 
seniors, 12; juniors, 13; sophomores, 26; 
freshmen, 34; partial course, 3. Colgate 
Academy has 103 students, making a total 
of 227. For the aid of the students need- 
ing it, there is libera] provision of scholar- 
ships and prizes, besides the assistance 
given to students for the ministry by the 
Education Society. 
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WOMEN EDITORS. 








The Cincinnati Commercial recognizes the 
value of womanly work. On its regular 
editorial staff are Mrs. E. A. Connor and 


it employs Miss Addie Boyd, who is the 
writer of the ‘‘Nonsensical Notes” and Mrs. 
Devereux for fashion articles and some so- 
ciety reporting. In addition to her editorial 
work Mrs. Connor does all the German 
translating of the Commercial. 








BUSINESS NOTES. _ 


The purchase of a new carpet is always 
important and pleasurable. And the price 
is more important. We call attention to 
the advertisement of John & James Dobson, 
who are selling carpets of all styles and 
qualities, at a less price than can possibly 
be found elsewhere, for the excellent rea- 
son, that being the largest manufacturers, 
they can save the purchaser from paying 
intermediate profits. 


‘(Leaves of Healing” published by A. 
Williams & Co., is a book for the sickroom, 
full of comfort and kindness. Evidently 
the author has realized that sickness is not 
to be despised through impatience or bitter- 
ness. ‘Suffering, in all its forms, is, and 
should be looked upon as being @ vocation,” 
and this little volume endeavors to lighten 
and brighten the sad necessity. Itis a book 
worth keeping with one’s Bible. 


No present for a bride or housekeeper 
can be more acceptable than Miss Parloa’s 
‘First Principles of Household Manage- 
ment and Cookery” and ‘‘Appledore Cook 
Book.” They are practical receipts thor- 
oughly tested by the author, who for years 
has labored to elevate cookery as one of the 
fine arts, and to teach it as the prime neces- 
sity for honest physical and mental growth. 
Good principles and true living can not prosp- 








er where a diseased stomach exists. Indeed, 


Lilian Whiting, and as special outside help | 


no one with dyspepsia can ibly be a 
Christian. Miss Parloa’s lepnanes showed 
with wholesome advice and healthful ex- 
ome pe and we advise every lady to delight 

rself with some of the fascinating after- 
noons at 171 14¢ Tremont strect. 


Malaria. 

If you live in districts where you are sub- 
ject to malaria, you should keep your liver 
and Kidneys in perfect order that they may 
throw it off. The t preventive is the 
Celebrated Kidney-Wort. Use it whenever 
you are constipated or bilious and you will 
never have a touch of the chills. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Feb. 2, at 344 Pp. m., Mr. Fred. B. Perkins will speak 
on “Wit and Humor.” 


Sunday Meeting for Women, 4 Park st., 
Feb. 1, at 3 p.m. Speaker, Mrs. Phoebe Kendall. 
Women invited. 


The Moral Education Association will 
hold a m on Feb. 7th, 3P.m., at the residence of 
a Remeen : mw wg ——— | Geneve, Charles- 

" a . Sprague will 1 
—— r Literature.” at awhsl ates 
nm Feb. 14,3P.m.,a smeeting will be held at Mre. 
W. _C. Paige’s, 3 Deiter Row, Charlestown. Mrs. 
K. T. Woods will read a paper on ‘A Plea for Chil- 
dren."’ All are welcome. 

















_ Lavinia Goodell, Attorney at Law, 
Madison, Wis. Collections made; Teme negotiated” 


every class of legal businces attended to with prompt- 
nes¢ and accuracy. 





Wanted.—Canvassers in every town and city 
for ‘*T'ae WomAN’s MEDICAL COMPANION AND GUIDE 
pad ym me ata by Be Woman’s JouBNAL 

ng men and women. Just published. Price, 
$2.50. “the best book I ever sold.” P “ 
B, A. FOWLER, 8 Hawley street, Boston. 4w4 








NEW YEAR'S NOTICE. 
ATMORE & SON’S 
Celebrated, Rich, Economical, Delicious 


MINCE MEAT! 


The Standard and Only Reliable. 
All ready to put between the crusts and bake. Avoid 
the worry and labor of mince pie making by using 

ATMORE’S MINCE MEAT, 
ALSO 
Atmore’s Genuine 


English Plum Pudding 
Ask your Grocer for it. 2w47 
DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 
At Arlington Heights, Mass, This institution, com- 
lete in every department, is now open to invalids. 


end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights. 








PARTIES ALOUT FUR- 
NISHING THEIR WINDOWS 


WEATHER AND DOORS WITH WEATH- 

ER STRIPs will save mon- 
S IPS ry calling at 

T R e DERWOOD’'s, 
No. 57 

Bromfield Street. 
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“If anything in this world will stimulate boys and 

girls to learn to read, and at the same time teach 

them to use their eyes, and think of what they be- 

hold around them, this charming ‘Little Folks’ 


Reader’ will do it,"—New England Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


INTERESTING TO TEACHERS! 


We have now ready the first number of the 


LITTLE FOLKS’ READER. 


75 cents a Year, 


Edited by the editors of Wide Awake and Babyland. 
It will be issued the first of every month, and every 
number will be 
Thoroughly helpful to the little be- 
ginners, assisting them to “read 
at sight,’’ 
Thoroughly helpful and suggestive 
to Teachers, 
Thoroughly delightful to both 
Scholars and Teachers. 
The Publishers will send specimen of the first 


number, with terms of supply, on receipt of 3cen 
stamp. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publisher, 
32 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


HUGH TEMPLAR’S MOTTO, 75 cents. 
LADY ROSE, 75 cents 
THE RUTHERFORD FROWN. 75 cte. 
FROM JUNE TO JUNE. By Canrnixz A. 
Cooke. 16mo. Illustrated. $1.25, 
A thoughtful story for young ladies. 
BREAKFAST FOR TWO. A delightful 
and instructive story. By Joanna Matuews. 
16mo. $1.25. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Publisher, Boston. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK. 


THOUGHTS THAT BREATHE, from 
Dean Stanley. With a note from Dean Stanley. 
Introduction by Rev. Phillips Brooks. Biography 
bythe compiler. 16mo. Cloth $1. 

This is the first volume of the “Spare Minnte Se- 
ries.’ Under this general title we have in preparation 
for American young men, a very valuable and helpfa! 
class of books. 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 





Publisher, Boston. 
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